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Adopted for Kentucky’s junior high schools—the series 
that offers real twentieth-century education 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


Three Distinctive Features 


1. The dynamic picture of today’s social, economic, and political problems 
against the historical background necessary for perspective. 


. The real training in social science attitudes through the activities in the 
challenging Workbooks. 


. The freshness and interest of the treatment at every point. 





. An Introduction to American Civilization. 

. Changing Civilizations in the Modern World 

. A History of American Civilization 

’. A History of American Government and Culture 
/, Introduction to Problems of American Culture 


I. Changing Governments and Changing Cultures 
ging ging 


Net prices, transportation at expense of purchaser 





GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street Columbus 
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wu STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


. A. HEADQUARTERS 
"oa HOTEL ~ 


GET-TOGETHER BREAKFAST 


Students—Alumni—Friends 
KENTUCKY HOTEL 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16 
8:00 o’clock 
TICKETS SIXTY CENTS 


Order Through Extension Office Now or 
Secure at Headquarters April 14 and 15 


Good Food, Excellent Music 
A Very Happy Reunion 


Hundreds of Friends will be Expecting You 
Don’t Disappoint Them 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
MURRAY, KENTUCKY 











OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
MENTOR, KY. 


Attractive open- 
ings for Principals, High School and Ele- 
mentary Teachers. 


Wants Degree Teachers. 











TEACHERS 


VACATION OR PART-TIME POSITION 


Splendid Opportunity with the 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Many Kentucky school men and women have 
found this so pleasant and profitable that they 
have become members of our permanent organi- 
zation. 


Write NOW for full details; give age, experience, 
training—be sure to specify choice of territory 
and date available. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


85 E. Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 











EVERY wusical composition ever written, 
from song to symphony, is but a variation of 
twelve musical notes. 


“_ 

VARY the quality—not the quantity of ma- 
terial. This is the keynote of the program in 
THE NEw CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS, a series 
designed to meet the varied abilities of pupils. 
“THE NEW CURRICULUM ARITHMETICS 
(Brueckner et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,’’ wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, ‘“‘offer an individ- 
ual difference program in three dimensions— 
length, breadth, and depth.” 


“~ 
A TRIBE of water gypsies, the Bajaos, who 
live on hundreds of small boats in the Sulu Sea, 
are so used to the swaying motion of their 
homes that they become dizzy when walking 
on solid ground. 


~~ 

TYPICAL of many letters which come 
daily to the Winston offices is this: ‘‘A friend 
has told me about HOME FOLKS (a Geography 
for Beginners by J. Russell Smith). She recom- 
mends it highly. Will you please give me complete 
information about it?” And letters, often post 
cards, like this: ‘“‘We use THE HEARD-KING 
Histories and like them very much. Do you 
publish a series of English texts for the elementary 
grades?” Call upon us—perhaps at this time 
you would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 


tt ot al 

KANGAROOS 2: birth are smaller than 
mice. (See illuminating article and beautiful 
color plate, Larger Wild Animals, in THE WIN- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
May we send you full information about this 
dictionary which in universal acceptance has 
created a record without parallel in its field? 


Pt ot eal 
LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 6 cents,. 
which would carry only one sheet of paper 
within a radius of 30 miles; at 400 miles or 
more, each sheet cost 25 cents. Today a letter 
of several pages can be sent more than 10,000 
miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


Yi aa 
ASTOUNDING is the large number of 
school systems using BOOKKEEPING FOR Im- 
MEDIATE USE, even to those who expected a 
tremendous distribution of the only bookkeep- 
ing series with the social approach. Elementary 
Course, Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 
Manual, and Tests are available. 


The JOHN C. EVV IVR fo) Vm COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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SOCIALIZED FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
By BUSH, PTACEK and KOVATS 


A new type of Science Course for the Upper Grades of 
Senior High School 


This new book provides the answer to the increasingly important and much 
discussed problem of science instruction for the non-academic type of high 
school students. 

A full year course in applied practical science of an eminently information- 
al and useful character, which has been fully tested for eight years by a group 
of science teachers and administrators in Cleveland, Ohio, with remarkably 
successful results. 

It is clear and accurate in every detail, profusely and pertinently illustrated 
with the most modern pictures, makes science ‘‘come alive” to the young student, 
and trains him to cope with the problems of everyday life. 

Both a pioneer and a finished product, this will be the most-talked-about 
high school book of 1937. You should certainly be acquainted with it. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 











Western STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Fourth Annual High School 
Senior Day, April 9, 1937 


Western Will Maintain Its Usual Headquarters During 
the K. E. A. on the Mezzanine Floor of the Seelbach Hotel 


The Annual K. E. A. Breakfast will be Served in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Brown Hotel, Friday Morning, 
April 16, at 7:00 o’clock. Tickets, Fifty Cents : 
WEEKLY BROADCAST EACH TUESDAY, 
WHAS 4:00 O'CLOCK P. M. 
FIRST SUMMER TERM OPENS SECOND SUMMER TERM OPENS 
June 14, 1937 July 19, 1937 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 
H. H. CHERRY, President 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Colonial Williamsburg 


VIRGINIA 


SEE a whole town restored as it was two hundred 
years ago—the ancient city of Williamsburg. 
Colonial America come to life! A few miles 
away, Jamestown and Yorktown. Scenes of 
dramatic and stirring events in American History 
all over Virginia. Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Petersburg, with their Battlefield Parks, historic 
buildings and beautiful monuments. Mount 
Vernon . . . Monticello, at Charlottesville .. . 
Stratford, the ancestral home of the Lees... 
Wakefield, Washington’s birthplace ... Kenmore, 
home of Washington’s sister . . . The Manse, 
birthplace of Woodrow Wilson, in Staunton. 
Hundreds of other fascinating historic places! 


Seashore and Mountains Too... 
Finest ocean bathing and a mountain won- 
derland including the world-famous Na- 
tural Wonders and Skyline Drive, the 
“roadway through the heavens.” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 
Dept. 2, Richmond, Virginia 


Travel Motion Pictures on Virginia also available 
Inquire of above 











VISIT THE 








SCOTT, FORESMAN 
EXHIBIT 


BOOTH 32 


Memorial Auditorium 
Louisville, Kentucky 








April 14-17 


Ask for FREE 


New Dictionary Note-Book 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH WORDS 


and sample units from the 


CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION 
SERIES 
a 


Health Stories 
Art Stories 
Science Stories 
Number Stories 
Social Studies 


Also ask for information about PRI- 
MARY and MIDDLE-GRADE AC- 
TIVITIES, the new professional 
periodicals for teachers of primary 
and middle grades. 


See these two new publications: SIX 
GREAT STORIES—for remedial 
reading in grades seven, eight, and 
nine; MAKING SENSE—a unique 
work-textbook in composition. 
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NYSTROM 











FIN 


In the Nystrom line 
we offer Kentucky educa- 
tors the finest maps pub- 
lished in this country and 
abroad. For each course 
in Geography, History 
and Biology, Nystrom 
offers a superior series. 


Because of the wide- 
spread distribution of the 
Nystrom line, we are en- 
abled to furnish you these 
quality maps at prices no 
higher than those of low 
qualitycompetition. Fre- 
quently we can give you a 
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FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
Political Maps 
Physical-Political 
Maps 


History Maps 
Physiology Charts 
Globes 


——aP 


FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
American History 
Maps 


Civics Charts 
World History 
Maps 
Commercial 
Geography Maps 
Biology Charts 
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economies make lower 
prices; (d) lower prices 
make increased popu- 
larity. 

Leading American 
scholars are contributing 
regularly to the Nystrom 
line, aided by a large staff 
of editorial assistants. 
Thus new series are con- 
stantly created and older 
ones revised in harmony 
with changing educational 
requirements. Nystrom 
maps will exert a most 


superior Nystrom series at a lower 
price. The reason is an interesting 
cycle: (a) popularity makes large 
editions; (b) large editions make 
operating economies; (c) operating 


dramaticinfluencein yourrecitation 
rooms. Have our representa- 
tive call and show you samples 
and tell you more about this splen- 
did line of maps, globes, and charts. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311-313 WEST MAIN STREET 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 


PARLORS A, B, C 


MEZZANINE FLOOR 
BROWN HOTEL 


APRIL 14, 15, 16 and 17 


CUVYEe 


RECEPTION FOR ALUMNI AND FRIENDS IN 
THE BALLROOM OF THE BROWN HOTEL, 
APRIL 15, 10 to 12 P. M. 


Veeeee 


Meet your friends at our headquarters. Many 
members of the faculty will be there to greet you. 


Information on various phases of the University’s 
work will be available. Of especial interest will 
be information on the plans and program for the 
Summer Session. 


A cordial welcome awaits you at both the head- 
quarters and the reception. 


CLHLYLYL 


FRANK L. McVEY 
President of the University 
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Welcome Teachers... 





THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


119 South Fourth Street 
Louisville, Ky. 


Extends greetings to the 1937 K. E. A., 
and invites you to visit our display rooms 
at the office or booths Nos. 29, 30, 13, 
and 14, at the convention. 


A complete line of up-to-date school 


equipment - - - combined with prompt, 
efficient service. 


WE SELL THE BEST 


Because Kentucky Children 
Deserve the Best 


WM. P. KELLY, Pres. T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
APRIL, 1937 No. 7 


PUBLISHED BY THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Editorial and Business Offices 1423 Heyburn Building 
Broadway at Fourth Avenue 
Louisville, Ky. 


W. P. KING, Editor 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
EXPIRES 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT: 


The Meaning of a Great Convention 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








The Meaning 


of a Great Convention 


CONVENTION is evaluated and in- 

terpreted in various ways. To some, 
it is simply a great gathering of people who 
derive pleasure from social intercourse. To 
others, it is a purposeful arrangement of 
programs and presentation of speakers. To 
yet others it is opportunity for professional 
or business contact. It is perhaps fair to 
suggest that conventions may be con- 
sidered under about three topics, namely: 
Planning, Entertaining, and Attending. 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
a good illustration of a big convention. We 
will consider it under the three heads 
mentioned above: 


Planning 


Few persons have any conception of 
what it means to plan a big convention. 
It will be news to many to learn that the 
preparation begins immediately after the 
close of the previous convention. New 
officers have been selected, new chairmen 
appointed for the various sectional divi- 
sions, and a new theme determined as the 
orga around which the program will be 
built. 


In many cases the new officers selected 
are not familiar with the details of pro- 
cedure and must be acquainted in the begin- 
ning with their respective duties and func- 
tions. This work properly falls upon the 
executive head of the organization. After 
the new officiary has obtained a clear 
picture of their various duties the actual 
preparation of the program begins. A 
definition of the “‘program’’ may well be 
given here. It is not a simple arrangement 
by which a few speakers are brought before 
the teachers. It isa very difficult and com- 
plicated matter, which involves lengthy 
correspondence with leaders and agencies 
throughout the nation. Instead of one 
meeting, there are really about sixty-five 


meetings to be planned for, and all to be 
crowded into the space of four days. An 
average of one hundred and seventy-five 
persons are engaged as speakers, in addition 
to the hundreds who participate in the 
various music and entertainment features. 
All of these have to be very definitely al- 
located, and time and place for the fifty-odd 
meetings must be accurately arranged, so 
that no conflicts will occur. 


In determining the place for sectional 
meetings the management has to consider 
not only the probable attendance, but the 
character of the group, need for special 
facilities, lighting and demonstration equip- 
ment. Sometimes one section will have a 
large increase in attendance necessitating 
the provision of a much larger room for 
meeting in the next session. This causes a 
shifting of meeting places, which in turn 
requires much explanation to some group 
which has been meeting in a given space for 
two or three years and the leaders of which 
can not see the whole picture. In a com- 
munity where facilities are limited by exist- 
ing and unavoidable conditions this be- 
comes one of the most perplexing of 
problems. 

But the problem of meeting places is 
only oneof many. There is the problem of 
speakers. Some section chairmen begin 
early in the summer to secure their talent 
for the April meeting. Others wait until 
late in the winter only to find that speakers 
have made commitments and that it is 
exceedingly difficult to procure suitable 
talent. In the former case satisfaction is 
always the result, while in the latter case 
there is always extra and unnecessary work 
and expense and usually an unsatisfying 
program. 

In building plans for a great convention 
it becomes important to provide for com- 
mercial exhibits. This involves the con- 
tacting of the many concerns which desire 
to exhibit, determining the propriety of 
their product for an exhibit of this charac- 
ter, and arrangement of exhibit contracts. 


' After this is completed, suitable persons 
have to be employed for the erection of 


oJ 10 }e- 
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booths for the display of the exhibitor’s 
product. All these require an infinite 
amount of detail work and must be done 
with care and precision. 


After all programs are in final form, type- 
written copies are given to the printer and 
preparations are begun for the incorpora- 
tion of more than a hundred items con- 
cerning the convention into a book of sixty- 
odd pages. Everything must be exactly 
right. A simple error of conflict would 
cause inconvenience and disappointment 
to many persons. Thousands of copies of 
these books must be made and ready for 
distribution when the convention opens. 


In addition to the formal program, it is 
necessary always to arrange for a great 
number of semi-social affairs in the form of 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and recep- 
tions. These again introduce the element 
of space. It is customary, in the case of a 
large convention, for the leading hotels to 
assign all their space for social functions to 
some central organization, which is in a posi- 
tion to handle all applications for space as a 
sort of clearing house. This arrangement 
avoids conflicts and confusion. In the case 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
convention the executive offices exercise 
this clearing-house function. All applica- 
tions are filed here and space is assigned 
according to conditions that obtain. Here 
again difficulty is often encountered, be- 
cause some organization having met in one 
place a few times consecutively, forgets 
that other organizations have grown to 
larger proportions thus necessitating the 
shifting of groups in order that all may be 
accommodated. The usual and only con- 
sistent policy of procedure is to make the 
allocations in the order of application. To 
this only the most unreasonable can object. 


To gain some idea of the extent of this 
task of providing for these dining events 
it is well to remember that there is an 
average of fifty breakfasts, luncheons, and 
banquets requiring covers ranging in num- 
ber from twenty-five to eight hundred. 
These must be accurately timed to avoid 
conflict with programs and must provide 
prompt service on the part of chefs and 
restaurateurs. 


Another and very important factor in 
the planning for a convention is the arrange- 
ment for registration and identification of 








Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, International 
Lecturer, will speak on the Friday even- 
ing general program, and before the Ken- 
tucky Council of Geography teachers. 


members. This is accomplished by setting 
up a registration bureau and placing in 
charge a force of trained personnel, who are 
familiar with the details of the convention 
and the technique of registration. This 
work has to be done with sufficient dexter- 
ity and skill as to expedite the enrollment 
of those whose cases are regular and to 
serve without offense the careless member 
who comes without identification and who 
always conveys, or seeks to convey, the 
impression that an exception should be 
made in his case. The enrollment of seven 
thousand persons is no small task, and yet 
with the organization which handles it the 
work is accomplished with surprisingly 
little confusion and delay. 


Entertaining 


Ofttimes little consideration is given by 
convention-goers to those who actually 
provide facilities for the conducting of the 
convention. First among these would 
come hotels. These are taxed to the ut- 
most of their service and facilities to pro- 
vide comfortable quarters for guests. For 
months in advance they warn the traveling 
public to avoid the convention city the 
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H. W. Peters, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, will speak on several programs. 


week of the convention. Each hotel has 
just so many rooms. Others cannot be 
added over night or on request. Further- 
more, the hotel runs the year round, but it 
could not run the year round if it depended 
on conventions alone. The year round 
existence depends upon the “‘traveling- 
public’—business men who must spend 
nights in hotels, important men, men who 
make the wheels of industry and commerce 
go round. Any sane hotel management 
must make some provision for these who 
come often and stay long, and who make it 
possible for the hotel to exist. The hotel 
cannot be given over exclusively to the con- 
vention guests, most of whom come only 
once each year. 


In spite of the fact that members boast 
of having never missed a convention, and 
the further fact that they know that hotels 
are always taxed to their capacity, they 
will neglect to write in for reservations, 
until perhaps a month, or even a week 
before the convention. The hotel’s capac- 
ity has been absorbed months before by 
early reservations. The diplomatic clever- 
ness of a foreign ambassador would be crude 


as compared with the diplomacy required 
of the management in informing the belated 
applicant that ‘‘no rooms are available” 
and yet leaving said applicant in a friendly 
attitude toward the hotel and unshaken in 
his confidence of his personal importance. 


The churches play a part in the enter- 
tainment of a convention. They furnish 
meeting places and supply luncheons and 
dinners. Their pastors co-operate with 
the management by taking part in the 
programs and lending an atmosphere of 
religious culture. 


The newspapers are always generous, 
both in assisting in the promotion of the 
program and in publicizing its exercises and 
the participants. 

The schools are open for visitation and 
transportation is provided for those who 
have intelligently planned their visiting. 


Various civic organizations assist in the 
entertainment of the convention by pro- 
viding rental for public halls and such 
places as have to be paid for. The help of 
these organizations is of incalculable value. 


Attending 


To those who attend the convention 
there are numerous elements of value. 
Some plan very carefully every detail of 


their visit. They examine the program 
and determine the things of interest which 
they want to see and hear. They thus 
have their time budgeted so that there is a 
clever balance of business and pleasure. 
Others religiously attend meetings through- 
out the day. Others make of the conven- 
tion an opportunity for shopping or attend- 
ing the picture shows or visiting with 
friends. 


Some very amusing things happen at 
conventions. One interesting illustration 
may be seen in the matter of attendance at 
general sessions, which are held in a large 
auditorium, the capacity of which is about 
twenty-seven hundred persons. Programs 
are scheduled to begin at a certain time. 
There are usually enough interested persons 
who are sufficiently punctual to practically 
fill the auditorium at the approximate time 
for the program to begin. Under the regu- 
lations of the fire department of any great 
city, when the seating capacity of a public 
auditorium has been absorbed no more 
persons can be admitted. Despite this very 
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obvious fact there are innumerable late- 
comers who seek vainly for admission. 
Some of these invariably write in to head- 
quarters, after the convention is over, and 
offer protests. 


It never seems to have occurred to them, 
that to plan carefully their schedules of 
attendance by introducing the element of 
promptness, they could avoid embarrass- 
ment both to themselves and others. 


There are also those who will leave in 
the midst of an address and thus violate a 
principle of propriety, which they would 
not tolerate in their charges. 

On the whole, a convention has great 
value for the vast majority who attend. 
This value is not alone in the instruction 
and inspiration that come from the formal 
part of the program. Much good arises 
from the social contacts and the exchange 
of ideas, which occur in the many informal 
associations. Not the least of these values 
arises from the visitation of schools, the 
observance of actual class work and the 
inspection of the exhibits of books and 
materials for school use. 


Perhaps the greatest value of all is that 
which grows out of the assembling of a 
great body of people, whose essential ob- 
jectives are identical. This alone results in 
an esprit de corps, without which no organi- 
zation can long and profitably endure. 


Plans for Visiting Louisville 
Schools 
April 14, 15, 16 


To Visiting Teachers: 


Plans are being completed for a profitable 
visiting experience for teachers who are 
interested in observing classes at work in 
Louisville. 

We are asking that those who plan to 
visit the schools assemble at the Board of 
Education, Fifth and Hill streets, by 8:30, 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday mornings. 
Schedules of various activities will be avail- 
able, so that you may choose the type of 
work in which you are most interested. 

Cars will be waiting to take you to the 
selected school. You will help us in this 


IF and AND 


Ir MAN must live 

With other men 

And share the joys 

That all should have, 

Then he must join 

With other men 

To bring about 

The best for all. 

And if he fails 

To go along 

And give and take, 

He soon will find 

He stands alone 

And has no help 

From all of those 

Who seek to bring 

The greater good, 

Not for the man, 

But for the group, 

In brotherhood. 

And if he strives 

For every man 

He'll have the help 

Of all the men, 

And he and they 

In concord rare 

Can join their strength 

To bring about 

What all may share,— 

The high rewards 

The glad acclaim 

And best of all— 

An honored name. 
W. P: KK. 





matter by advising us in advance which 
morning you plan to be with us. This infor- 
mation is very necessary in order that a 
sufficient number of cars may be provided. 
Please send this information to the office 
of the superintendent of schools, Fifth and 
Hill streets, Louisville, Kentucky. 


"THE MOST FRUITFUL experience in 

life arises when the inquiring mind 
comes under the influence of the skillful 
teacher. Some day the student so blessed 
may look back with wondering gratitude 
upon the transforming hands once laid 
upon him. 





What Price a Classless Society? 


By H. L. Donovan, 
President Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


SOCIAL order without class distinc- 

tion was the goal of the Bolsheviks 

in 1917 when they overthrew the 
government. To achieve this objective, 
the leaders were ready to make great 
sacrifices. They realized that there would 
be stiff resistance to their program of shar- 
ing the wealth and the elimination of all 
class distinctions. They were prepared to 
take as many lives as necessary to achieve 
their ends. One wonders now if Lenin or 
Trotsky or Stalin ever had the faintest idea 
just how many lives would be given in 
exchange for this classless society. Did 
they in the early days realize what a fearful 
cost they were destined to pay for com- 
munism? 


Russia, through the centuries, has been 
known for its ruthlessness. Life has never 


been highly regarded. The personality of 
the individual has been little respected. An 
attitude of stoicism has always prevailed 


among the Russians. The Tsars never had 
any scruples about exiling or executing 
foes of the social order which they were 
maintaining. Political prisoners in Russia 
have always exceeded in number those of 
other countries. Government by tyranny 
was the established order under the Tsarist 
regime. But all the Tsars from Ivan the 
Terrible down to and including Nicholas II 
never exiled or executed anything like as 
many people as the Bolsheviks have im- 
prisoned or put to death. 


The first class to go were those of noble 
birth. The nobility that did not escape 
were virtually all executed on the general 
principle that they would naturally oppose 
socialistic doctrines. This class numerical- 
ly was not large, but extremely influential. 

Next in order of dangerous enemies of the 
Communists were the capitalists—bankers, 
manufacturers, rich merchants, and gentle- 
men of great estate. They were class 
enemies because they desired to hold their 
wealth. These aristocrats who were not 
fortunate enough to escape from the 
country faced the firing squad. 


Officers of the Tsarist army and navy 
were an especial menace to the Soviets 
because they had once served under the 
Tsar and had sworn allegiance to him. 
Many of these officers had joined the White 
army to fight communism in its early days. 
After they were defeated they were never 
to be trusted. ‘‘Dead army officers lead 
no rebellions,’ was the theory on which 
the leaders of the Bolsheviks proceeded. 
A few of these officers escaped, but the 
great majority of them paid with their 
lives for having served the Tsar. 


The new leaders regarded the intellectuals 
with suspicion. Scientists, authors, uni- 
versity professors, doctors, and philosophers 
were immediately placed under the closest 
surveillance. Every movement they made 
was checked. When they were assigned to 
work under the new order many of them 
were charged with sabotage. They were 
arrested by the Cheka and either exiled 
without trial to prison camps, often in the 
far north, where they usually ‘died from 
hardship and exposure, or were executed on 
the spot. The Gay Pay Oo executed at 
one time forty-eight distinguished scientists 
—all on the flimsy charge of sabotage. To 
obtain a complete account of the terrorism 
the intellectuals have been exposed to, one 
should read Professor Tchernavin’s “I 
Speak for the Silent.” The best educated 
men of the pre-revolutionary period are, 
for the most part, no longer living. 


The church was an agency of the state 
under the Tsars. The priests, therefore, 
were Officials of the imperial government. 
The revolution was as much interested in 
overthrowing the church as the state, for 
they regarded the church as the enemy of 
the people. This connection of church and 
state made all priests in Soviet Russia class 
enemies. Not all priests have been arrested 
and charged with some crime, but it is safe 
to infer that the more courageous priests 
were dispatched on short notice. There 
are priests in Soviet Russia today, some of 
them actually conducting services; but 
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their tribe is few. Their brothers in the 
faith, for the most part, have answered the 
call of the firing squad or the prison camp. 

Having eliminated the capitalists, the 
Communists next turned their attention to 
the business man of lesser means; the man 
with small capital who was interested in 
making profit. First, they taxed him out 
of business and made it impossible for him 
to make a profit. If he objected or at- 
tempted to escape his fate by subterfuge, 
he was dealt with as an enemy of society 
and not fit to live in a socialist state. The 
middle class merchants were the second 
largest group to be liquidated. 

The largest single group of class enemies 
were the Kulaks. They were the well-to- 
do peasants who owned land and did not 
wish to give it up. They resisted the col- 
lectivation of the farms. Their resistance 
was met by force that has practically 
exterminated them as a class. Chamberlain, 
in his ‘Iron Age,” says, ‘“They have been 
packed in freight cars and shipped off in 
hundreds of thousands, if not in millions, 
for forced labor in timber camps, on canals, 
in new construction enterprises.’’ The 
conditions under which they labored have 
resulted in the death of all but the sturdiest 
of them. When the peasants registered 
their objection to the collectivation of the 
farms by planting just enough of grain and 
other crops to take care of their families 
and when they killed their animals the 
government came in and took what they 
raised and left them to starve. It has 
been estimated that not less than five or 
six million Russians starved to death as a 
result of this iron policy of the government. 
The Kulak has been liquidated, and the 
peasants are now living on collective farms. 
The government has won, but at what a 
fearful price! 

It is said that Lady Astor, on her visit 
to Moscow, directed the very pertinent 
question to Stalin: ‘How long are you 
going to continue to kill people?”’ His curt 
reply was: ‘“‘As long as it is necessary.”’ 
Eighteen years after the revolution Russia 
goes on liquidating her class enemies. 
There is still a sense of insecurity among 
many of her citizens. They never know 
at what hour in the night the Gay Pay Oo 
may rap on their door and bid them come 
to answer some charge, real or imaginary. 


Government goes on by terrorism. ‘‘How 
many lives does it require to build a new 
social order? When will this revolution 
be over?” I inquired this past summer of 
prominent Communists. “Isn’t it about 
time your country settled down toa normal, 
peaceful order?” I asked. ‘‘Are you not, 
by your persecutions, following in the foot- 
steps of the Tsars?”” Always they replied, 
“We have many enemies; there are many 
who would destroy our government.” I, 
personally, did not discover a person in 
Russia who had the courage to register the 
slightest criticism against their present 
regime. On the other hand, they were 
vociferous in their praise. This was prob- 
ably the healthy thing to do. 

What price communism? How many 
lives have been sacrificed on the altar of a 
classless society? ‘This question can prob- 
ably never be accurately answered. Not 
even the Soviet government could give an 
accurate account if it were inclined to do 
so. The French revolution was a mere 
“tea party’? compared with the revolution 
of the Bolsheviks. The assassination of 
Kirof in 1934 was followed by the execution 
of more than one hundred persons and the 
banishment from Leningrad of at least 
30,000 more. Some writers say as many as 
90,000 were exiled from Leningrad after this 
assassination. The mailed fist has certainly 
been felt by as many as ten million, and 
possibly more, Russians if you should count 
all those who have been executed, exiled, 
imprisoned, starved by famine, and those 
who died in the civil war. New social 
orders come expensively when they come 
by the way of revolution. Such tragic 
revolutions will inevitably come to those 
nations whose rulers forget the general 
welfare of the masses. 

A new social order has come into existence 
in the U. S. S. R. It has cost the most 
stupendous price in life and treasure ever 
paid by any country since the history of 
man’s behavior on this earth has been 
recorded. The devastation of the Red 
Revolution has been more like an act of 
God operating through fire, earthquake, 
flood, angry seas, or glacial drift than the 
vengeance of man upon his enemies. An 
old order has been obliterated; a new 
pattern of human behavior established. 
But has a classless society which the leaders 
of the revolution devoutly desired to create 
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been achieved? As one observes the throng 
of drab, unwashed, poorly clad people pass 
through the streets of Moscow, he con- 
cludes, ‘“‘Yes, here is a classless society.’ 
But if you hang around the gates of the 
Kremlin or in the neighborhood of a public 
building, smart, somewhat better dressed 
men with brief cases are to be seen. These 
men are not too well dressed, but they do 
present a better appearance than the 
masses that crowd the boulevards. They 
climb into Lincoln automobiles (owned, of 
course, by the government) and drive away, 
presumably on public business. They 
draw somehow better assignments when 
apartments are ‘‘to let.” It may be just a 
matter of coincidence that Comrade Stalin 
lives on a ten-acre estate surrounded by a 
heavy wall in the house of a former million- 
aire. John Gunther very cleverly remarks 
in “f book, ‘Stalin has not torn down the 
wall.” 


A story of my own observations will 
suffice to illustrate some of the difficulties 
encountered in the total elimination of 
class distinction. One day while in Moscow, 
I came out of my hotel at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The street was jammed 
with people. Suddenly, I bumped into a 
woman carrying one end of a box on her 
shoulder; the other end was supported by 
aman. On closer scrutiny, I saw it was 
not a box, but a coffin, and in this coffin, 
apparently, was the body of a child prob- 
ably ten or twelve years old--their child 
I surmised. There were no friends to 
comfort these distressed parents; no one 
accompanied them in this hour of grief as 
they bore the body of their child to its last 
resting place. The crowd paid them no 
heed ; they were crowded and jolted as they 
silently trudged along with no mourners by 
their side save a sentimental American of 
whose presence they were never aware. 
This was a funeral procession on its way 
to the cemetery. 


At approximately the same hour the 
next afternoon, I left the hotel and as I 
emerged upon the street I heard a band. 
Looking up the broad boulevard I saw 
what I at first believed to be a parade. 
But as it approached, I observed that on 
the flag-draped truck there was a casket 


and following the truck was a band playing 
a funeral dirge. Then followed some six 
or eight hundred mourners, most of whom 
carried red flags. Slowly the procession 
proceeded. When it reached the inter. 
section of a street, white uniformed police 
stepped up and halted traffic to permit 
this funeral party to pass undisturbed. | 
never knew who was being buried, but 
evidently it was someone of renown. Then 
there flashed into my mind the picture of 
the previous day. I returned to my room 
in the hotel and wrote: ‘‘Even in death 
there is class distinction.”’ 


Under the Tsar the greatest class distinc- 
tion ever known in the world existed. The 
range between the humblest Soviet today 
and the most exalted in that nation is 
probably less than has ever existed before 
in any nation in the world. But class 
distinction has already come in Russia— 
the petty officialdom of the Communist 
order are the new aristocracy. Russia will 
probably never again know the great 
distinction that once existed as between 
the most miserable serf and the nobleman 
of the Tsar’s court. Class distinction can- 
not wholly be obliterated and probably it 
is not necessary that it should be to have a 
genuine democracy where the individuality 
of every man is respected. 

There can be a little doubt that the pro- 
letariat are far better off than in the old 
days. Children are better cared for; the 
masses are receiving education; the health 
of the people is a matter of great concern, 
and the standards of living are higher. 
What we would call progress in our country 
is in evidence everywhere. But at what a 
price have these improvements been made! 
Will a classless society ever be worth what 
it has cost? Will the Communists ever 
achieve that phantom—a social order with- 
out class distinction? If once achieved can 
it ever be sustained? Cannot social justice 
be achieved through some other method 
than red revolution? It behooves the ex- 
ponents of democracy to bestir themselves 
in ushering in more of a social justice to all 
men to the end that the red hand of revolu- 
tion may never again draw the sword and 
destroy men by the wholesale in their mad 
fury for a classless social order. 
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Equipment Possibilities of the 
Rural School 


By Ira D. SHaw, 
Berea, Kentucky 


HILE the writer was attending one 
WV of the district meetings of the 
Kentucky Education Association 
he attended a conference of rural teachers. 
In this conference the statement was made 
and concurred in by the group that lack of 
teaching equipment was the greatest handi- 
cap to their daily tasks. This lack, if real, 
is a very serious one, but the thought may 
be suggested that there are still untapped 
resources at hand for the rural teacher that 
are fraught with large possibilities. 


For the past few years, the basal text- 
books for the elementary schools have been 
furnished by the State and this fact has 
largely corrected a former serious lack. 
However, textbooks are not the most 
important factor in modern teaching, 
though one can scarcely do without them. 
There is much that can and should be 
taught in our schools today that cannot be 
found in textbooks. A major aim of 
elementary education today is to help the 
pupils to understand their environment 
and react in it, a process of acquiring data 
that modify behavior. 


Realizing that, for years to come, 
Kentucky will not be able to do away 
with the one-room school in isolated com- 
munities and that all the children in those 
communities are entitled to the best 
possible educational opportunities, Berea 
College has for several years co-operated in 
an enterprise with the Board of Education 
of Rockcastle County, to find and utilize 
some of the untouched possibilities. The 
school is located at the little hamlet known 
as Wildie on the L. & N. Railroad about 
twelve miles from Berea. It is a typical 
one-room school community in a small farm 
neighborhood. For eight years this co- 
operative relationship has been carried on 
with increasing satisfaction both to the 
children and to the community by Miss 
Florence Barnes. Miss Barnes is a graduate 
of the Asheville, North Carolina, Teachers 
College and has a graduate degree from the 


George Peabody Teachers College, earned 
since beginning her work in Wildie. The 
properly trained teacher is no small factor 
in the success of any one-room school that 
is to utilize to the full the neighborhood 
resources. At the outset there were thirty- 
eight pupils enrolled; but after two years, 
with an enrollment of over sixty, it became 
necessary to double the size of the school 
room and procure an assistant teacher. 
The school is organized on the Kentucky 
plan of alternating the upper grades so 
that not more than six grades are provided 
for each year. 

The first problem was to hygienize the 
school itself. A well was driven to a 
stream of wholesome water about thirty 
feet below the surface. The top of the well 
was covered with concrete to prevent any 
seepage of surface water. With the neces- 
sary piping, a pump was installed in the 
building and a ten-gallon tank for the water 
placed near the ceiling. From this tank 
a pipe brought the water to a bubbler 
located over the sink. There was also a 
faucet for drawing water into the sink for 
the convenience of ablutions. The bubbler 
made it possible to do away with two 
nuisances: the common cup and the indi- 
vidual cup. The entire cost of the water 
system was about twenty-five dollars. 

The next attack was on the heating and 
ventilating problem. The stove, which 
was located in the middle of the room, was 
moved into one corner and surrounded 
with a metal jacket that reached from the 
floor to one foot above the top of the stove. 
Thefdistance between the stove and the 
jacket is about six inches. A hole was cut 
in the floor under the stove to admit fresh 
air. This opening is fifteen inches square 
and can be partly closed to prevent too 
great an inrush of cold air on very cold 
days. Close to the jacket is an airshaft 
fifteen inches square, reaching from the 
floor through the roof. The top of the 
shaft is as high as the ridge of the building 
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to prevent down drafts. At the bottom of 
the shaft is a hole twelve inches square 
through which the foul air is drawn from 
the room. The warmest spot in the room 
when the heating plant is in operation is 
not at the stove but in the corner farthest 
from the stove, for it is here that the 
strong draft through the air shaft draws 
the warm air nearest the ceiling downward 
so that the room is comfortable throughout. 
During the severe cold of the winter of 
1935-1936 when all the rural schools in the 
county were closed, Wildie kept on the 
even tenor of its way and the attendance 
kept up to normal during the entire period. 


With the aid of the W.P.A., sanitary 
toilets have been installed, as has been the 
case in many of the rural schools during the 
past two years. With the school reason- 
ably hygienized, the problem was to find 
the needs and utilize the materials at hand 
as well as to seek that which was more 
remote, in order to set up a progressively 
efficient program. 


Led by their teacher, the children began 
to see in their surroundings much that 
aroused their interest. They ranged the 
hills and valleys to get specimens of the 
rocks and corals that are found in the 
vicinity. On one of the excursions, they 
stumbled on an ancient cave that had 
never before been entered by white men. 
There was a large number of flint and stone 
implements in the cave such as are rarely 
seen. This find aroused their interest in 
Indian life and the history of the region. 
Little by little they collected samples of 
the fauna and fiora of the community and 
each new addition to the collection added 
to their enthusiasm. After he had caught 
and skinned a star-nosed mole one boy said 
that now he knew why mole skin coats 
were so costly. Another boy brought in a 
large bird which he thought was a hawk, 
but which proved to be a young golden 
eagle. 


The collections of the world about them 
raised the question as to how to preserve 
this material and provide for later addi- 
tions. After due consideration they decided 
to build for themselves, during their spare 
time, the necessary cases for housing their 
treasures. With the aid of some borrowed 
tools and pieces of scrap lumber annexed 
from various sources, they proceeded to 
build shelves and cases with glass doors for 
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housing the various collections. Going still 
further they made tables and needed book- 
cases. They practically solved the prob- 
lem of needed equipment by making it. 


In the middle of the playground was a 
spring of unsafe water that kept the ground 
muddy and unusable for a playground. 
Afterfa[study of the situation, they pro- 
cured a few lengths of drain tile, dug a 
small poolfin a corner of the playground 
and drained the spring into it. In the 
building of the pool the girls were as 
enthusiastic as the boys and wielded the 
pick and shovel with all the zest of farmer- 
ettes. Every one of those children knows 
the difference between a toad and a frog 
and the pool was a large factor in their 
learning the difference. 


They brought shrubs from the woods 
and fields to plant on the playground. 
They take great pride in their flower 
gardens even though the drought during 
the past summer was discouraging. At the 
present time they are building a croquet 
ground which has called for some hard 
work in digging off a bank and leveling the 
ground. 


There is a live 4-H Club in connection 
with the school. This club enables the 
teacher to connect with another resource, 
that of the county agent and the home 
demonstration agent. These agencies are 
available to nearly all rural teachers of 
Kentucky. 


In addition to the above, there is a 
wealth of material that may be had for the 
asking or for a nominal price. Health 
material from the insurance companies, 
geographical material from all the trans- 
portation companies, industrial material 
from manufacturing companies. Even the 
auto road maps may be used to advantage 
in history and geography. The teacher 
who is alive to her possibilities will not 
lack material and equipment sufficient for 
her to to do a creditable piece of work in 
any of our Kentucky communities. 


Instructional leadership calls for the con- 
sistent application of a philosophy of edu- 
cation which holds two functions as funda- 
mental: the perpetuation, re-creation, and 
improvement of society; and the enrichment of 
individual human lives. 





The Difficulties in Eighth-Grade 
Arithmetic 


By Marcery L. SETTLE, 
Calhoun High School 


THE PROBLEM 


ESEARCH work in education is 
R often concerned with the measure- 

ment and the diagnosis of scholastic 
achievement of pupils, and this study 
proposed to follow this phase of educational 
investigation. An attempt was made to 
determine the amount of knowledge of 
arithmetic which eighth-grade pupils pos- 
sess. This was ascertained by giving tests 
to pupils in this grade, and by the tabula- 
tion of errors made by them in their daily 
class work. 


An attempt was made to assemble, to 
classify, and to interpret data on these 
points: 

1. The ranking of the number combina- 
tions as to relative difficulty for pupils 
about to complete the study of eighth- 
grade arithmetic. 

2. The ranking of the four fundamental 
processes in arithmetic according to the 
relative difficulty for this group of pupils. 

3. The ranking of the more common 
topics in eighth-grade arithmetic as to 
comparative difficulty for the pupils. 


REASONS FOR THIS PROBLEM 


Accuracy in number calculations is a 
requirement for many persons employed in 
our highly industrialized society, for the 
very bases of modern banking and trading 
systems are found in exact number reckon- 
ing. 

A large proportion of the number com- 
putations used by the average individual is 
found in the subject matter of elementary 
school arithmetic, but it is too often true 
that many of the graduates of our schools 
do not possess the necessary command of 
9g simple processes to meet the needs of 
ife 

Despite the importance and the simplic- 
ity of these number calculations, it seems 
that too often our schools are failing to 


teach the pupils to be accurate in the use 
of the four fundamental processes of 
arithmetic. 


A recent survey! shows that in 1931-32, 
in the secondary schools of Kentucky, 
there were exactly twice as many pupils in 
grade nine as in grade twelve. This means 
that one-half of the pupils who enter the 
ninth grade leave school by the time they 
reach the twelfth grade. 


In a discussion of a similar situation, 
before a group of mathematics teachers, 
Doctor Judd? stated: 


The mortality in the first year of the 
American high school has always been very 
large. The explanation is to be found in 
no small measure in the strenuousness of 
your own department 


It is the belief of some of the teachers of 
high school mathematics that it is not the 
difficulties of algebra which cause the 
failures in that subject, but a lack of the 
mastery of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
So was believed that this study might be 
of value in the field of secondary education 
rs well as in the scope of the elementary 

eld. 


Three common sources of grief in arith- 
metic in our schools are: (1) Much teach- 
ing of useless processes, (2) drilling on facts 
which the children already know, and (3) 
inadequate practice on the fundamentals. 
If the difficult combinations and topics in 
eighth-grade arithmetic could be located 
with reasonable accuracy, these faults of 
teaching might be corrected. The posses- 
sion of this information would make 
possible a saving of time and effort for both 
teacher and pupil, because remedial teach- 
ing then could be done in the most effective 
manner in the minimum time. The posses- 
sion of reliable information about these 

1. “Summary of Findings and Recommendations of the 
Kentucky Educational Commission.” Educational Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 7, p. 19. 

2. Charles H. Judd, 


Failures in High School.” 
April 1932. 


“A Psychological Explanation of 
The Mathematics Teacher, 25:186, 
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difficulties, and an evaluation of them 
would enable teachers to do better teaching 
of the subject. Then the pupils would be 
more able to perform skillfully the modest 
number calculations needed in life, and 
they would possess the foundation neces- 
sary for the study of high school and college 
mathematics. 


BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
OF THE FIELD 


A brief review of the literature of similar 
studies of the errors of arithmetic shows 
the studies by Clapp* and ReBarker* to 
be the most outstanding if the extent of 
the studies is considered. 

The review of the literature in the field 
of this study seems to show that difficulties 
do exist in eighth-grade arithmetic, and that 
at least a part of the pupils are leaving the 
elementary school without securing a fair 
mastery of the simple facts of arithmetic. 

These studies made of the difficulties of 
arithmetic seem to indicate these facts: 

1. The combinations composed of the 
large digits tend to cause more difficulty in 
arithmetic than the combinations composed 
of the small digits. 

2. The zero combinations cause some 
difficulty in arithmetic for the pupils in the 
elementary school. 

3. The processes of division and of 
subtraction are the most difficult of the 
fundamental operations for pupils in the 
elementary school. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE PROBLEM 


In order to secure data for this problem 
tabulation blanks were prepared and given 
to the teachers of the eighth grade of the 
McLean County schools for the recording 
of errors made by the pupils during three 
separate periods of ten days each, during 
the school year of 1933-34. These periods 
for the recording of errors were during the 
first, the third, and the sixth months of the 
school year. These blanks provided spaces 
for the recording of data concerning diffi- 
culties of the pupils in these three phases 
of arithmetic; the combinations, the funda- 
mental processes, and the topics. 


3. Frank L. Clapp, Educational Research Bulletin, No. 2, 
University of Wisconsin. 

4. Herbert ReBarker, Thesis. Geo. Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1926. 
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The New Stanford Achievement Test® had 
been given a previous year to 258 eighth- 
grade pupils from the schools of this same 
county, and the two tests in arithmetic 
included in this test were analyzed to pro- 
vide a second source of data on the diffi- 
culties of arithmetic. 

In March 1934, the Woody-McCall 
Fundamentals: Form 116 test on arith- 
metic was given to 256 pupils of the eighth 
grade from the Owensboro Junior High 
School, and these tests were analyzed to 
provide a third source of data for this 
problem. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS—THE 
ANALYSIS OF ERRORS 


Although the various data are not in 
complete agreement, the findings seem to 
indicate these facts concerning the number 
combinations: 

In addition, the groups of combinations 
composed of the sevens, the eights, and 
the nines are the most difficult of the com- 
binations, while the groups composed of 
the small digits and the zeros are the least 
difficult for the pupils of eighth-grade 
arithmetic. 

In multiplication, the difficult com- 
binations are almost identical with those 
for addition with the exception of the zero 
group, which appear to be more difficult in 
multiplication than they are in addition. 

In subtraction, the combinations com- 
posed of the sevens, the eights, the nines, 
and the large numbers are the most difficult, 
while the groups of small digits which do 
not involve borrowing are the least difficult 
of the combinations for pupils in the eighth 
grade. 

In division, the combinations which have 
the threes, the fours, the eights, and the 
nines for divisors are the most difficult, 
while the groups which have the ones, the 
sixes, and the sevens for divisors are the 
least difficult. 

The zero combinations cause some trou- 
ble for the pupils of this grade, but probably 


(Continued on page 45) 


5. Kelley, Truman L., Ruch, Giles M., Terman, Lewis M., 
New Stanford Artthmetic Test, Form V. World Book Company, 
New York, 1929. 

Kelley, Truman L., Ruch, Giles M., Terman, Lewis M., 
New Stanford Arithmetic Test, Form X. World Book Company, 
1930. 

6. Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals: Form 11. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 1920. 
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Colonial Unit Sixth Grade 
Benton Public School 


By RuBiIE EuDOoRA SMITH, 
Teacher 


FTER the boys and girls of the Sixth 
Grade had finished the study of the 
exploration of our country, the next 

logical unit to be taken up in social studies 
was the study of Colonial Life in America. 


As we studied the colonies, their reasons 
for settlement, their leaders, and their life 
in early America, one group erected on our 
floor a small Jamestown with the James 
River bounding it. Burial Hill was not 
overlooked, because a consciousness of 
health conditions and our advantages in 
meeting them today was brought out. This 
gave a chance to discuss and read about 
exposure, sanitation, food, and diseases. 


While one group worked on Jamestown 
during the time set aside for activity, 
others worked on friezes of Pilgrims Going 
to Church, an Indian Village, the Landing 
of the Pilgrims, and a Colonial Cabin. 


The children decided, as we progressed 
with our study, that they wanted to furnish 
the wide space in the front of our room as a 
typical colonial home. Their first real effort 
at construction was a large fireplace. Diffi- 
culties experienced led to an appreciation 
of the hardships our forefathers had in their 
efforts to settle our country. After failures 
and trying of better ideas, it was finally 
accomplished, the finished product made 
of sturdy frame foundation covered with 
building paper and lined with charcoal to 
represent stones. Back of the fireplace on 
the blackboard building paper was placed. 
It was paneled and used for murals done in 
colored chalk of Mount Vernon and Winter 
in Colonial America. A consciousness of 
lines and proportions as well as increased 
abilities in designing, enlarging, and copy- 
ing was realized in these murals and the 
friezes. 


For several weeks interest ran high 
because antiques came to light we had 
never dreamed we could secure. A spinning 
wheel, a reel, an old chair, an old wooden 
churn brought by a pioneer settler from 
North Carolina, old andirons, a flat iron, 


pothooks, a black kettle, antique candle 
holders, an old gun and powder horn, and a 
very old china teapot finished the furnish- 
ing of the colonial room. But our museum 
included such articles as pieces of hand- 
woven coverlets, bullet molds, a shuttle, a 
spindle, an old shaving dresser around two 
hundred years old, and a very old doll 
dressed in original clothing. The examina- 
tion and history of these articles made the 
study of their use in colonial times more 
interesting. The antiques dating back a 
hundred years and two hundred carried us 
over what was happening during all these 
years. Possible paths of travel over which 
the pioneer families who brought them had 
come were discussed. Stories passed from 
generation to generation in pioneer families 
were exchanged. 


It is easy to see how this would become 
more interesting as we were invited out 
into the homes of the town to see antiques, 
numbering such interesting things as key 
watches, old jewelry, and a Bible nearly 
five hundred years old brought over here 
shortly after the coming of the Mayflower. 


As we studied the life of the colonists, 
their work, and their amusements, we 
spent our activity periods in molding 
bullets, crocheting, embroidering samplers, 
making soap, tanning a goat rug, seeding, 
carding, and spinning cotton, and in dip- 
ping candles. Patrons enjoyed as much as 
we our reconstruction of the life their 
grandmothers had told them about when 
they were children. They liked to teach 
the children to spin, crochet, and card. The 
many social advantages to be gained by 
their visits are evident. When travel was 
discussed our activity centered in a com- 
position booklet, giving the pupil a chance 
to hunt fitting pictures, get the much 
needed drill on sentence structure, topic 
sentences, and all the rules necessary to 
write descriptions, conversations, or even 
hair-raising stories of stage-coach robbery; 
as well as to get practice in the arrange- 
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ment of materials, and the independence 
necessary to do an individualistic piece of 
work, 

There were other activities such as 
writing newspaper articles for such exciting 
historical events as the Boston Tea Party 
and the Ride of Paul Revere; writing 
directions for or accounts of our experiences 
in activities such as molding bullets or 
dipping candles; constructing stories about 
colonial life ‘which could have been true in 
those days; drawing maps showing the 
locations of colonies or the progress of wars; 
solving problems in the solution of which 
both past knowledge and new facts were 
necessary; and drawing our room in the 
complete form. 

The culminating activity was a formal 
Thanksgiving Dinner to which the thirty 
children came in costumes representative 
of colonial dress. There was a receiving 
line; and hosts, hostesses, and a toast- 
master attended to every detail. The chil- 
dren enjoyed to the fullest making place- 
cards, issuing invitations to teachers, plan- 
ning the program, and decorating the tables 
using their own hand-dipped candles, not 
to mention the thrill of the dinner itself. 

In brieff{this has been an endeavor to 
describe the activities used during the 
social studies period to enrich our study 
of Colonial America, to make it more real, 
more vital to us, to enable the children to 
contrast that life with ours, and to sense the 
struggle our leaders had to give us the rich 
heritage of freedom and democracy. 

The great aim for the entire unit was 
that the children acquire the general abili- 
ties and attitudes, which were separated 
into specific abilities and attitudes, neces- 
sary to: 

I. DEVELOP THE ABILITY TO USE KNOWLEDGE IN 

SoLvinG PROBLEMS 

A. Run references 

Own text 
General references 
Dictionary 
Other familiar books 
. Maps and charts 
B. Obtain needed facts from interviews with 
1. Parents 
2. Teachers 
3. Experts in a particular field 
C. Select current materials from 
1. Magazines 
2. Newspapers 


3. Radio 
4. Visual means 


D. Arrange materials 
1. Make outline 
2. Follow outline 


E. Know when knowledge is contributing 


II. DEVELOP A SENSE OF PRIDE 


A. In our country for 
Its leaders 
Its struggles for freedom and democracy 
Its place in world history and world affairs 
Its advantages of civilization 
Its great documents such as 
a. The Declaration of Independence 
b. The Constitution. 


In our community for 
Civic pride 
What it contributes to our welfare and 
happiness 
In our school for 
Advantages over colonial schools 
Opportunities it affords 
In ourselves for 
Physical and mental growth 
a. Our changing attitudes toward each 
other 
b. Our increased abilities to 
(1) Take directions 
(2) Be dependable 
(3) Preside over groups of fellow students 
(4) Entertain guests 
(5) Care for the property of others 
(6) Care for our own health and personal 
appearance 
Our heritage of world, country, state, home, 
school, and the world of music, literature, 
and science 
The desire to take advantage of present-day 
social advantages 
Being dissatisfied with doing the minimum 
requirement 


Being able to work together less selfishly. 





O ENTERPRISE in the range of 
human experience can rank with 
learning. By it alone man rises above 
dumb creatures. If, therefore, we have 
received nothing else so good as the mind, 
what should be more worth cultivating? 
No quest of gold or worldly power has in 
the long run ever brought like gratification. 
No other adventure is to be compared with 
it. Through it civilization and all man’s 
higher achievements have been won. 
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English IV in a Consolidated Rural 
High School 


By CoRINNE COWGELL, 
Daviess County High School, Owensboro, Kentucky 


NOTED educator and author has 

said that the single goal of the 

English teacher is to turn the com- 
parative illiterate into the comparative 
literate. As a teacher of English in a con- 
solidated rural high school, my responsi- 
bility includes this combat with illiteracy 
plus a cultural and social adjustment of 
our student body. 


The majority of our pupils are products 
of a widely scattered and mainly agri- 
cultural population leading a hard-working 
narrow existence on solitary farms. After 
high school many of our students come to 
town. The girls work in local factories, 
become waitresses, beauticians, depart- 
ment store clerks, or they get married, or 
they may attend the local business school 
and some few enter college. More of the 
boys stay on the farms, but a few of them 
too find jobs in town, or continue in another 
school. But for the great majority their 
formal education ends with high school 
graduation. 


Park and Burgess, in their book entitled 
“The City,” make the statement that, 
“the city is rather a state of mind. It is 
involved in the vital processes of the 
people who compose it; it is a product of 
nature and particularly human nature.” 
The same is true for the country. One of 
the general aims of our school is to change 
the rural state of mind of our pupils. 


Our students are earnest, ambitious, and 
grateful. In such a group a teacher must 
naturally feel a great responsibility. What 
can I do to open the avenues of self-expres- 
sion and independent thought, smooth the 
untrained and ignorant speech habits, point 
out the wealth and enrichment of good 
literature, create an attitude of open-mind- 
edness and make them conscious of this 
glorious world? I shall atterapt to intro- 
duce them to the important authors of 
English literature, to extend their range of 
experiences and sympathies to include a 


part of the literature produced by these 
authors, to give them a clearer, deeper 
understanding of the things that make for 
joy in reading and to reproduce their expe- 
riences in creative writing. In the phi- 
losophy of Rebecca, McCann’s Cheerful 
Cherub—since their view of this world isn’t 
wide, I’ll try to make it broad. 


In planning the work for these seniors, I 
recognize their limited vocabularies, poor 
spelling, and bad speech habits, but they 
have, for a long time, been subjected to 
the rigid discipline of formal grammar and 
it hasn’t led to much grace, so I do not 
intend to hammer on the same lines any 
longer. These students like formal gram- 
mar and with their earnest application 
learn it quickly, but they have difficulty in 
applying their knowledge. This bears out 

ughes Mearns’ statement, ‘‘“Grammar is 
something one can nct get satisfactorily out 
of a textbook.” I intend to teach grammar 
indirectly, making what they have to say 
more important than how they say it. 


Recently a boy asked me this question, 
‘“‘What’s the use of so much time spent in 
reading? I ought to be learning something 
that will teach me how to raise more hogs.”’ 
This boy is in need of culture in its inward 
rather than its outward sense. He must 
learn to look up and discover the glory 
around him. He must become interested 
in living, in the daily commonplace things, 
surfaces, colors, and sounds that he clumps 
past every day. I believe the study of 
literature will reveal a new sense of values 
and capabilities in his own nature that he 
has never suspected. 


It is impossible for me to put down in 
analytical notation anything so academic 
as methods and aims and objectives in 
teaching a piece of literature. We read it 
and accept or challenge the author’s philos- 
ophy, we participate in the experiences of 
the author and his characters. After read- 
ing the poetry of Burns or Wordsworth, 
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students should find unsuspected beauty and 
romance in their own homes and fields. 
Personally I think a work book is a deadly 
enemy of literature. For me a piece of 
literature lives and I want my students to 
enjoy it and grow in its influence. It isn’t 
important whether they can fill in details 
in a blank on a work sheet. I am satisfied 
with a glint in the eye. 

The acquaintance of the majority of our 
pupils with good books is so limited that it 
would be destructive to ask them to read 
some books that many senior classes would 
enjoy. My main objective is to help them 
find enjoyment in their reading. Their 
literary taste must be guided and developed 
slowly and with care. Their list of favorites 
shows that some progress has been made, 
but still Harold Bell Wright and Grace 
Livingston Hill are ranked as majority 
favorites. With the growth of our library, 
each class shows a greater literary develop- 
ment. 

Our bulletin board serves as a means of 
broadening their knowledge of today. Each 
week a group is assigned to arrange the 
material on the board and present it to the 
class. They have the Sunday edition of 
the New York Times and several good 
magazines from which to select their 
material. 

Probably I give too much dignity to our 
composition work when I call it creative 
writing. I know that this type of work is 
generally considered the province of the 
selected or so-called gifted child, yet in this 
group may be “some mute inglorious 
Milton.”’ According to Mr. Mearns, whom 
we must all recognize as an authority on 
the teaching of creative writing, ‘‘One 
must start with what you have and be 
patient Poetry must not be 
summoned from the vasty deep of our 
mysterious selves. Therefore it can not 
be taught; indeed it can not be summoned; 
it may only be permitted. And its practical 
use when permitted? Well, it is the hope 
of civilization.” 

Our writing is done in connection with a 
wide selection of readings and discussions 
of literary productions, that by our recog- 
nized authors and also a great deal of 
student verse and stories. At first the 
writing is very poor, but after long practice, 
patient encouragement and waiting, we are 
rewarded by a word of originality, a spark 
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Keeper of the Light 


When tempests rage and waves beat high, 
When moonbeams on calm ocean lie— 
Through good and ill yon lighthouse stands 
To guide aright the pilot’s hands. 


Through wint’ry blasts, ’neath summer sun, 
As e’er the stars their courses run, 

That beacon light its vigil keeps 

For those who sail the mystic deeps. 


So stands the School to guide the course 
Of youth, who find in it the source 

Of light ’mid life’s perplexing ways— 

A light which sheds unchanging rays. 


O Keeper of the Light, thy hand 

It is which guides that youthful band; 

Thy eyes which search those minds and hearts, 
Thy life which truth to them imparts. 


Whate’er betide, keep burning bright 
That Beacon on its lofty height, 
Undimmed by time or careless work, 
Nor e’er the Keeper’s duty shirk. 


Above the raucous strife and din 

Stand calm, serene, assured within. 
Thou art the Keeper of that Light 

By which men chart Life’s course aright. 





of genuineemotion. We grasp the superior 
thing, there is a gleam of enlightenment 
from all and the artist feels the thrill and sat- 
isfaction that comes with artistic creation. 

The time for this kind of work is limited, 
but I believe, even for these potential 
waitresses, housekeepers, theater ushers, 
and state farmers, it is definitely valuable, 
though none may write the novel or the 
poem that will give a new impetus to civil- 
ization—and yet, who can say? 

While these students are reading and 
while they are writing, I trust they are 
identifying their lives, loves, and ambitions 
with those of wider experiences. After 
graduation, whether they go back to the 
farm, work in a beauty parlor, or continue 
in another school, their lives are widened 
and enriched, they are more literate, com- 
paratively, and their state of mind more 
cosmopolitan. 


Since instruction 1s the basic function of 
the school, the central organization of the 
school system should include a division of 
instruction or curriculum concerned pri- 
marily with the co-ordination and improve- 
ment of instruction on all levels. 
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Colleges and Universities 
By Homer W. NICHOLS, KENTUCKY 


OLLOWING the trend of social planning 
in this age it seems the part of wisdom 
first to attempt to emphasize the principles 
of philosophy which should govern pro- 
grams of vocational rehabilitation. 

Does the rehabilitation philosophy of 
yesterday meet the demands of vocational 
rehabilitation today? Yesterday, when 
those wanting jobs were employed at a 
living wage, short courses and job place- 
ment were more successful in the field of 
vocational rehabilitation. Today, with 
many unemployed and a rapid changing 
social order, it seems that the philosophy 
of vocational ‘rehabilitation should change 
to conform tq the needs of today. Yester- 
day, we hurriedly trained for credits, col- 
lege hours, and degrees rather than a prep- 
aration for the future. Today, we prob- 
ably should take more time and train for 
living ‘‘the Better Life.” This probably 
should include more intensive and longer 
training covering related objectives. Such 
training or preparation is furnished more 
adequately by our standard colleges and 
universities. 


Data secured in the study of over 6,000 
persons rehabilitated indicates that reha- 
bilitation through training adds to a more 
permanent and continuous employment 
than rehabilitation by placement. 


An authority recently indicates that the 
untrained man goes to work as a boy of 
fourteen and reaches his maximum income 
at the age of thirty. The high school 
graduate goes to work at eighteen and 
rises to his maximum income at forty and 
continues with an income almost twice that 
earned by the untrained person. More than 
sixty out of every one hundred untrained 
workers are dependent on others for sup- 
port at the age of sixty. 

In order to satisfy the demands of this 
changing modern social order, adjustments 
in our rehabilitation concepts are necessary. 
These adjustments call for special plans, 


special service, and special facilities, espe- 
cially for the handicapped citizen. 

First there is a group, who by virtue of 
mental ability, education, and other assets, 
are capable of carrying on work where the 
individual is paid for the use of his mental 
powers rather than those of his hands. 


Second, there is a group who have already 
secured definite assets in terms of knowl- 
edge and experience in some line of work, 
but who are barred from continuing exer- 
cise of that experience through incurring 
some handicap. 

It is obvious that cases suited for college 
and university training are those in which 
the individual has completed a regular four- 
year high school course or its equivalent. 
Toa very great extent training at this level 
is given as a part of the organized course of 
instruction in a recognized collegiate insti- 
tution. In order to enter such an institu- 
tion the person must have completed the 
standard requirements which in general 
means a well diversified high school course. 

A recent report from the Federal Office 
of Education indicates that every year 
more than two million boys and girls leave 
or are graduated from high schools and 
junior colleges in the United States. Asa 
result there has accumulated a great army 
of unemployed youth. 

Does it not seem the part of wisdom to 
so plan and to continue the training of this 
splendid group of young Americans who 
otherwise would fail to develop desirable 
habits of work; or fail to acquire skills and 
experiences on which to build sound 
careers; or become so demoralized that they 
would conclude the world has no place for 
them; or finally, would be in danger of 
becoming the prey of evil influences which 
might lead them into crime? 

It may be taken for granted, with a 
reasonable degree of assurance, that as long 
as a student continues his work in a stand- 
ard college or university it is being com- 
pleted in a satisfactory manner, and that 
having been completed in this manner the 
accomplishment will be recognized by the 
prospective employer as a reasonable recom- 
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mendation for a position for which the 
training was given. 

These facts having been established, it 
becomes the duty of rehabilitation depart- 
ments to make the selection of the college 
or university which best provides the train- 
ing facilities for the eligible, handicapped 
individual. It becomes our very important 
duty to assist eligible, disabled persons 
through adequate training to achieve the 
maximum possibilities. To do this it 
becomes an important problem of a satis- 
factory adjustment through institutional 
training and the proper selection of voca- 
tional objectives on the basis of educational 
abilities, interests, and personality traits of 
the individual together with the standing 
of the institution offering training for 
definite jobs preparatory in content. 


In this ever-changing scene just pictured, 
new fields must be explored, new methods 
studied, new conditions analyzed, and 
training programs developed very: care- 
fully. Thus what is cited as proof of the 
“yesterday’’ may not hold good in the 
social order of things as judged by the 
“tomorrow.” 

Our educational programs have seldom 
caught up with the momentum of industry, 
business, or community life. Only rarely 
have they succeeded in dealing with con- 
temporary issues and conditions. Never 
have they fully anticipated social needs. 

Thus, in selecting the college or univer- 
sity for training facilities it becomes evident 
that the selection should be made in view 
of complete preparation and continuous 
employment for the future. Institutions 
which offer intensified courses of study 
covering periods of time from two to four 
years whereby the applicant secures broad 
training preparatory for probably more 
than one job objectives in this changing 
social order will permit him to adjust him- 
self from one related job to another if the 
changing order should demand. 

While earning a living is still a prime 
requisite in the existence of mankind, the 
successful life depends also upon the proper 
use of the “free hours.’”’ It is this leisure 
time period that gives opportunity for the 
individual to broaden and outgrow his 
job rather than to let his job outgrow him. 
Therefore, the rehabilitation client must 
continue his training after employment. 
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Education is a continuous process and 
does not end at the schoolhouse door, nor 
with the issuance of license, nor the grant- 
ing of degrees, nor with the completion of 
short courses. That education does and 
should continue throughout life is not an 
abstraction, but a truth forced upon us by 
our everchanging environment to which 
we must constantly readjust ourselves. 

It now seems both advisable and desir- 
able for rehabilitation to follow the lead of 
education, social work, and industry and 
begin to apply science to methods of coun- 
seling physically handicapped persons in 
the selection of preparation for entry into 
employment, and continuation thereafter. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EXHIBIT. The 

Division of School Library Service, 
State Department of Education, will not 
have a separate exhibit booth during this 
year’s Kentucky Education Association. 
Appointments for consultation with the 
Supervisor of Public School Libraries can 
be made at the State Department of Edu- 
cation booth, South Room, mezzanine floor 
of the Brown Hotel. 


The School Library Question-Box 


When ts ‘‘Child Health Day” 
to be observed, and where can I secure material 
which will assist me in planning a celebration 
of the day? 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER: Saturday, May Ist, in accord- 
ance with a Congressional Resolution of 
1928, has been proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt as Child Health Day. Requests 
for information regarding the general ob- 
servance of the day should be addressed to 
the United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington,D.C. Re- 
quests for information concerning State 
programs or for further material should be 
sent to the May Day chairman in the Ken- 
tucky State Board of Health Office, 532 
West Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Note: Send questions to the Super- 
visor of Public School Libraries, State De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 


tucky. 





Some K. E. A. Convention Speakers 











Dr. Richard R. Brown will speak in behalf of Dr. Ralph Sockman will deliver the opening 
the National Youth Movement. address of the Convention. 























Dr. Clyde A. Bowman, of the Stout Institute, Dr. Chas. H. Judd will be the guest speaker 
will speak before the Department of Industrial at the joint session in commemoration of the Cen- 
Arts. tennial of the_University of Louisville. 
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General 


Program 


Kentucky Education Association 


Memorial Auditorium 
Fourth & Kentucky Streets, Louisville 


April 14°17, 1937 


Wednesday Evening 
April 14th 
8:00— 8:30—Music: Harold Baver, Pianist. 
8:30— 8:35—Invocation: Dr. William Langley. 


8:40— 9:30—AppreEss: Dr. Ralph Sockman, “‘The 
Spirit of Public Education.” 


Thursday Morning 
April 15th 
9:30-10:00—Music: Harold Bauer. 
10:00-10:05—Invocation: Dr. Homer Carpenter. 


10:05-10:20—ApprEss: Dr. Frank L. McVey, 
President Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 


10:25-11:15—ApprEss: Robert Lathan, Editor, 
“Public Education and the Press.’’ 


11:15-11:40—Discussion: Contest Winners. 


Thursday Evening 
April 15th 
8:00— 8:30—Music: Katherine Meisle, Contralto. 
8:30- 8:35—Invocation: Dr. Charles W. Welch. 


8:35— 9:20—Appress: Dr. Fred Eastman, ‘‘The 
Motion Picture and American 
Culture.” 


9:20- 9:40—ApprEss: Hon. Harry Peters, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Friday Morning 
April 16th 


9:30-10:00—Music: Katherine Meisle. 
10:00-10:05—InvocatTion: Dr. S. S. Hill. 


10:05-10:30—ApprEss: Richard H. Brown, ‘‘The 
Program of the N. Y. A.” 


10:30-11:30—Appress: Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, 
Australia, ‘‘The Youth Movement.” 


11:30-12:00—Meeting of N. E. A. Members—Dr. 
William S. Taylor, State Director, 
N.E.A. 


Friday Evening 
April 16th 


The following program has been arranged 
jointly between the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion and the University of Louisville. It is a 
part of the observance of the Centennial anni- 
versary of the founding of the University. 
Music: Norman Voelcker. 

ACADEMIC PROCESSION. 
INvocaTION: Dr. Richard Seebode. 


Appress: ‘“Co-cperation Among Educational In- 
stitutions in Improving Scholarship’’—Dr. 
C. H. Judd. 


CONFERRING OF Honorary DEGREEs. 


RECESSIONAL. 
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Sectional Programs 


Department of City Superintendents Department of Elementary Education 
T. O. Hall, Greenville, presiding First SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. Time—Thursday, 2:60 P. M. 
Place—Memorial Auditorium. Place—Columbia Hall, 824 So. Fourth Street. 


1, “Safety Education”—W. H. Hansen, State BUSINESS SESSION 
Supervisor of Safety, Frankfort. J. K. Powell, Harrodsburg, presiding 


“New Developments i in Accrediting Second- 

ary Schools’-—M. E. Ligon, University of sissies 

Kentucky. INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES GROUP 
Bonnie Howard, Loutsville, presiding 

Round Table Discussion, led by Fred Shultz. 

AppreEss: ‘The Value of the Choral Verse-Speak- 

“Trends in Education in Kentucky’’—Hon. ing Movement in our Schools’”—Ada Bicking, 

H., W. Peters. Director of the Arthur Jordan Conservatory 
of Music, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Round Table Discussion, led by L. C. Hen- 

derson. DEMONSTRATION—Choral Reading, Intermediate 
Grades and Junior High School. Lessons which 

Business Session. show progression in the choral verse-speaking 
movement will be taught. Fifteen minutes 
will be used by each class to demonstrate 
certain phases of the work. 


I. Fourth Grade—Field School—Dorothea 
Neal, Teacher. 
Department of County Superintendents Il. Sixth Grade—Belknap School—Irma 
Reasor, Teacher. 
James Cawood, Harlan, presiding III. Junior High School— 
Choral Reading Club, Southern Junior 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. High School—Naomi Graef, Teacher. 
Place—Ball Room, Columbia Auditorium (2nd 
floor). 
SUPERVISORS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ GROUP 
“Kentucky Looking Forward”—H. W. Peters, May Hansen, Richmond, presiding 
Superintendent of Public Instruction—15 
minutes. Time—Friday, 7:30 A. M. (Breakfast) 
Place—South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 
“School Planning Program in Kentucky’’— 
J. W. Brooker—10 minutes. AppreEss: Nan Lacey, Lexington. 


“An Activity Program in Elementary Schools” 
—Kitty Conroy—30 minutes. 
SECOND SESSION 
“The Teacher’s Viewpoint of the Superin- 
tendent’s Problem of Elementary Instruction” NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GROUP 


—Thelma Hill—20 minutes. Jane Shelby, Frankfort, presiding 


“The Supervisor’s Methods of Improving Time—Friday, 2:00 


P. M. 
Elementary School Instruction” —N. O. Kim- — pjae—Columbia Maal, 824 So. Fourth Street. 
bler—20 minutes. 


Music: Springfield Elementary Chorus. 
“Special Education Program in Kentucky’”— 


Homer W. Nichols—20 minutes. Appress: ‘Aids for the Progress of Primary 


Children’”—Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, 
Business. Washington, D.C. 
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DEMONSTRATION—“‘Social Studies”—Three Group 
Plan—Ona Belle Demaree, Third Grade, 
Clark School, Louisville. 


With a 3A Class, Miss Demaree will show how 
effectual methods with three groups on varying 
mental levels, can be handled. Accompanying 
materials to suit the three levels will be in use. 


Department of Secondary Education 


First SESSION 
J. Foley Snyder, Hazard, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. CHorus—Henry Clay High School, Lexing- 
ton—Paul W. Mathews, directing. 


AppreEss: “The Co-operative Study of Sec- 

ondary School Standards’”—Paul Elicker, 

—e Newton High School, Newtonville, 
ass. 


Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


Appress: “Observations in the Field”— 
Frank C. Jenkins, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools of the Southern As- 
sociation, Jackson, Miss. 


3:00—The Department resolves itself into 
Conference of English Teachers, Foreign 
Language Teachers, and Social Science 
Teachers. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Roy B. Clark, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “Literature and the Emotions in the High 
School”—Herbert Drennon, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 


“The New Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish’—Prepared by the National Council of 
Teachers of English—Harrell N. Tague, Louis- 
ville Male High School. 


Discussion. 


“The Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
English” —F. J. Davis, President of eC | 
Council, DuPont Manual High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Mrs. Janet Murbach, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, presiding 


Time— Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

1. ‘Personal Impressions of Modern Germany” 
—Marie Gistel, Margaret Hall School for 
Girls, Versailles, Ky. 

“Recent Experiences _in Spain”—Hobart 

~ ce, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y. 

“The New Italy from the Classical Student’s 

Viewpoint’’—Sibyl Stonecipher, Western 

State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Joe Howard, Western Junior High School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Main Dining Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “What Is Kentucky Doing to Train Social 

Science Teachers?”—N. O. Taff, Head De- 
partment of Economics and _ Sociology, 
Western State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
“Kentucky Materials Suitable for Social 
Science Instruction in High Schools’’—T. D. 
Clark, Professor of History, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Business Session. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE TEACHERS 
JOINT PROGRAM 


R. C. Beemon, Covington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 


Place—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 


1. “From Galileo to Einstein’’—Louis Brand, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


SECOND SESSION 
J. Foley Snyder, Hazard, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:00 to 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “Whither Education’—Paul Elicker, Prin- 
cipal Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

2. “Opportunities in Secondary Education”— 
Frank C. Jenkins, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools of the Southern As- 
sociation. 


3. Report of Nominating Committee. 
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CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AND THE 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


C. N. Shutt, Berea Academy, Berea, presiding 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Business Session, Kentucky Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


“The Work of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Sec ondary Schools’—J. D. Williams, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Appress: Dr. Ward G. Reeder. 


Department of Colleges 


W. C. Jones, Dean, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:15 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘The Plan of Reorganization of 
the College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of Louisville’—J. J. Oppenheimer, Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 


Discussion: 


a. Dr. James Howell Hewlett, acting Presi- 
dent of Centre College. 

b. William H. Vaughan, Morehead State 
Teachers College. 


Supject: ‘‘The Selection and Guidance of 

College Students. 

a. ‘The Berea College Plan for Selecting 
Students”—T. A. Hendricks, Berea Col- 
lege. 

“The Selection of Students for Teacher 
Education Curricula’’—L. F. Jones, Head 
of Department of Education, Western 
State Teachers College. 

“The University of Kentucky Tutorial 
Plan for Probation Students’—Lysle 
Croft, University of Kentucky. 


Business Session. 


Department of Fine Arts 


Music SECTION 


FIRST SESSION 
Price Doyle, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


ToEeMe: “What Are the Obstacles in the Way of 
Progress of Music Education in Kentucky?” 
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Guest SPEAKER—Mr. Samuel T. Burns, State 
Director of Music, Baton Rouge, La. 


OPEN ForuM—Led by Dr. R. E. Jaggers, C. E. 
Norman, Lynn Thayer, Helen Boswell, Dean 
Dowdy, Sara McConathy, J. E. Van Peursem, 
Forrest Alberts, Paul Mathews, Mildred Lewis. 


Music—During this session will be furnished 
by the Junior High Treble and SAB Chorus 
from Eastern Junior High School, Louisville, 
Mrs. Alfred E. Higgins, Teacher; ‘and by the 
chorus from Henry Clay High School, Lexing- 
ton, Paul W. Mathews, Director. 


First Business Meeting. 
SECOND SESSION 


Price Doyle, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, presiding 


Time—Friday, 1:30 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘Demonstrations and Discussions: 

a. Voice testing in treble, changing and 
changed voices from Louisville Male High 
School or duPont Manual Training High 
School, Mr. J. Bertram Harmon, Teacher. 
Rural School Music, demonstration and 
rehearsal, Jefferson County Schools, Miss 
Helen McBride, Supervisor. 
Demonstration of beginning instrumental 
music, Western Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Miss Elizabeth Davis and Mr. Arthur 
Schwuchow, Teachers. 


2. Second Business Meeting. 


Report of Committees. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 


SPEECH SECTION 


W. R. Sutherland, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon) 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Appress: ‘‘Mental Hygiene and Its Relation 
to Education’—L. M. Rogers, Surgeon 
United States Public Health Service, in charge 
of Field Studies in Mental Hygiene. 


ART SECTION 


Edward W. Rannells, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1, “Art for Children”’—Mrs. Margaret Davis 
Clark, Detroit, Mich. 


2. “Art and Modern Life’”—Frank W. Long, 
Berea, Ky. 
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Department of Vocational Education 


GENERAL SESSION 
Paul Harris, Monsarrat School, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. “The Home Room Guidance Program’’— 
Melvin S. Lewis, Professor of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


“New Problems Confronting Vocational Edu- 
cation”—Dr. Arthur B. Mays, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


3. Business Session. 


Music provided by the Theodore Ahrens Trade 
School Glee Club. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
“Agricultural Education” 


E. B. Howton, New Castle, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


“Obstacles of Vocational Agriculture in 
Kentucky”—Carsie Hammonds, Professor of 
Agricultural Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 


“Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Kentucky Association of Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture’—E. P. Hilton, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Business Session. 


“*Business Section” 


W. J. Moore, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘Trends in High School Business Curricula”— 
J. L. Hoover, Head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Altoona High School, Altoona, Pa. 


“Essential Qualities of a Good Teacher’— 
William S. Taylor, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 


“The Middle Way” —H. L. Donovan, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


“Vocational Opportunity in Business’”’—E. S. 
Maclin, New River State College, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. 


Business. 


“Guidance” 


Mrs. Sarah B. Holmes, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 7:45 A. M. (Breakfast). 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ApprEss: Richard R. Brown, Deputy Exec- 
utive Director National Youth Administra- 
tion. 


Appress: ‘“‘Pre-vocational Training Demands 
and Characteristics of the Youth on N. Y. A.” 
—Frank J. S. Maturo, Supervisor N. Y. A. 
Guidance Project. 


” 


‘Home Economics Education 
Catherine H. Bradley, Louisville, presiding 
STUDENT CLUB MEETING 
Time—Friday, 9:30 A. M. 
Place—Dairy Council Demonstration Room, 554 So. 
Third Street. 
1. Appress: Hazel P. Roach, Field Secretary 


of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


LUNCHEON 


Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Ball Room, Pendennis Club, 218 W. 
Street. 


Walnut 


AppreEss: Jessie W. Harris, Head School of 
Home Economics, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


Business Session. 


“Trades and Industries” 


H. W. Schell, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, 


presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:15 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “Visual Education in Trade and Industrial 
Training’’—Colvin B. Hill, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville. 


Illustrations. 
“Problems Confronting the Expansion of 
Trade and Industrial Education in Vocational 
Education’”—Melvin S. Lewis, Professor of 
Education, University of Indiana. 

3. Discussion. 


4. News Events. 
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“Special Education Association” 


Wm. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 12:00 Noon (Luncheon). 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Music: Band, Kentucky School for the 


Blind, Colored Quartet. 


2. Appress: Hon. A. B. Chandler, Governor, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


Appress: Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Director, 
Bureau of Special and Adult Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


CONFERENCE OF STATE AND COUNTY SUPERVISORS 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Homer W. Nichols, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 10:00 to 12:00 Noon. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Round Table Discussion on ‘Duties and 
Responsibilities of Supervisors’—Led by 
State Supervisors present. 


HANDICAPPED CHILD AND VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION (JOINT PROGRAM) 


Olney M. Patrick, State Supervisor, Special Education 
and Vocational Rehabilitation in Kentucky, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


Music: 


SPEAKERS: “Training Programs for Handicapped 
Children’—Dr. Chas. Scott Berry, Director, 
Bureau of Special and Adult Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Adults’—John A. 


“Training Programs for 
Rehabilitation, 


Kratz, Chief Vocational 
Washington, D. C. 


NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Jane R. Shelby, State Supervisor, Nursery Schools, 
State Department of Education, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotei. 


Music: 


Appress: ‘Obstacles to the Permanency of Nursery 
Education’”—Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Spec- 
ialist in Nursery-Kindergarten, Primary Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Lindsey E, Allen, State Supervisor, W. P. A. Educa- 
tion Program, Hodgenville, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


Music: Quartet Directed by Ruth Mullins, Teacher, 
Mt. Vernon, Ky. 


“Adult Education Program for Rural Com- 
munities’’—N. Kimbler, Superintendent 
Henderson County Schools, Henderson, Ky. 


“Adult Education Program for Cities’— 
Glenn O. Swing, Superintendent City Schools, 
Covington, Ky. 


Appress: ‘Adult Education”—Dr. W. R. 
Spreigel, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
First SESSION 
John A. Whitesel, Dayton, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:45 P. M. 
Place—duPont Manual Gymnasium. 


1. R.A. Carter, Crescent Springs, Ky., Discus- 
sion, 3 minutes. 


H. L. Oakley, Georgetown, Ky., Discussion, 
3 minutes. 


E. O. Eiken, Louisville, Ky., Discussion, 
3 minutes. 


Roy Lawrence, Louisville, Ky., Discussion, 
3 minutes. 


Marshall Hurst, Newport, Ky., Discussion, 
3 minutes. 


E. W.. Lockin, 
3 minutes. 


Berea, Ky., Discussion, 


The above discussions will be in connection with 
the exhibits of each speaker. The exhibits will be 
in the Manual Gym which will also contain exhibits 
from the Louisville Junior High schools. The 
Manual shops will be open where additional exhibits 
can be seen. The school will be open to visitors 
from 9:00 to 12:00 A. M. 


Appress: ‘Trends in Industrial Arts as Observed 
in the West’’—N. G. Deniston, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, 20 minutes. 


(See next page) 
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SECOND SESSION 


C. L. Jordan, Principal of Du Pont Manual Training 
High Schocl, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Banquet Room, Watterson Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘The Significance of the George 
Deen Act and Other Legislation Passed and 
Pending’”’—Clyde A. Bowman, Dean, Division 
of Industrial Education, The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, 45 minutes. 


AppreEss: “The Place of Industrial Arts in a 
Program of General Education” —L. T. Smith, 
Western State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky., 20 minutes. 


THIRD SESSION 


L. Daugherty, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Main Dining Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘State-wide Standards for Indus- 
trial Arts’—Clyde A. Bowman, Dean, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Education, The Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 30 minutes. 


ApvprEss: ‘The Romance Revealed by 
Veneers’’—Geo. Kannapel, Louisville, 
Wood Mosaic Company, 15 minutes. 


Business Session—L. H. Rogge, presiding. 


Programs of Associated Groups 


Kentucky Ornithological Society 
Brasher C. Bacon, President, Madisonville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “Bird Notes and Sketches from Florida’— 
Robert M. Mengel, Louisville, Ky. 


“A Few Interesting Facts about Birds’’— 
Albert F. Ganier, Editor of “The Migrant,” 
Tennessee Ornithological Society, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


“Bird Behavior’—Rodney Book, Corning, 
Ohio. 


Fripay MorninG 


7:00 A. M.—FIeEtp Trip: Indian Hills and River 
Road, Dorothy Madden Hobson, Leader. 
Autos leave east end of Oak Street car line 
(at Cherokee igi promptly at 7:00 A. M, 
Return 11:06-A. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Red Room, Seelbach 
Hotel. 
“Random Shots’—T. Atchison 
Marion, Ky. 


Frazer, 


(Make reservations with Miss Evelyn J. Schnei- 
der, Secretary, 2207 Alta Avenue, Louisville. 
Telephone Highland 0361-J. (75 cents.) 


2:30 P. M.—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “Bird Experiences Since 1931”—Gordon 
Wilson, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


‘Miracles in Nature”—Samuel E. Perkins, III, 
Treasurer, Wilson Ornithological Club, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


“Bird Population”—Raymond J. cee. 
Soil Conservation Service, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers 


First SESSION 
Mrs. Lucy Montjoy Myers, Mt. Sterling, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—First Christian Church Auditorium, Fourth 
and Breckinridge Streets. 


1. ApprEss: Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, Australia. 


2. Business Meeting. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Thursday, 6:30 P. M. (Dinner.) 
Place—Main Dining Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


HonorinG Ella Jeffries, Geography Department, 
Western State Teachers College. 


PROGRAM: 
“Ella Jeffries-The Woman” 
“Ella Jeffries-The Teacher’ 
“Ella Jeffries-The Geographer” 


Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 


Lucy B. Thomas, Danville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Chapel, Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Churcn, 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets. 


“Our Late President, Dr. Frank L. Rainey”— 
Lucy B. Thomas. 

“Elizabethan Left-overs in Allen County”— 
A. P. Dalton, Holland, Ky. 

“Group of Songs’—Mrs. Mary Louise Goff, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“Memories of Mrs. Fanny Casseday Duncan”’ 
—Mrs. G. B. Herr, Anchorage, Ky. 
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Kentucky Association of Chemistry 


Teachers 


J. T. Skinner, Western State Teachers College, 


Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Parlor A, Kentucky [otel. 


i, 


“Attainment of Uniformity in Teaching High 

Schoo! Chemistry’—W. P. Rhoads, Barret 

a Training High School, Henderson, 
y. 


“Prevention of Overlapping of High School 
and College Chemistry’—Virgil Hunt, Pike- 
ville College, Pikeville, Ky. 

“Integration of Undergraduate Chemistry in 
Smaller Colleges with Industrial Chemistry 
Curricula’’—Charles Barkenbus, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Round Table Discussion. 


Visual Education 


W. Gayle Starnes, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


f. 


ADDRESS: 


Dr. Edgar Dale, The Ohio State 
University. 


Sound Films—‘‘Overcoming Limitations to 
Learning and Spirit of the Plains’—D. 
Davis, Lexington, Ky. 


Business Session. 


Teacher Training Conference 


R. E. Jaggers, State Director Teacher Training and 


Certification, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


THEME: 
Serve Young People” 


“Making Teacher Training Curricula 


“Training Teachers to Serve People Who Do 
Not Go to College’—R. H. Woods, State 
Director of Vocational Education, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


Discussion led by Jesse Baird, Director 
Foundation Junior High School, Berea College, 
and Ocis Amis, Supervisor of Educational Aid, 
N. Y. A., Louisville. 


Appress: “Life Contacts in the Preparation 
of Teachers’”—Clyde B. Moore, Professor of 
Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


School Board Members Conference 
W. D. Nicholls, Vice-Chairman, Fayette County 


Board of Education, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor, Columbia, Hall, 824 So. Fourth St. 


2:00 P. M— 


“The American School Board and 
Our Civic Life’—Dr. Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca, 
New York, President of the New York State 
School Boards’ Association. 


2:30 P. M.—‘‘The Ten-County Regional Confer- 


ence of School Board Members and Superin- 
tendents at Owensboro last August’’— 
E. W. Richmond, Superintendent of Schools 
of Daviess County. 

John Dawson, Daviess County Board of 
Education. 


2:50 P. M.—“‘Joint Meetings of Board Members 


3:10 P. M.—Discussion: 


and Superintendents in Central Kentucky 
during the past year’— H. V. McChesney, 
Frankfort Board of Education. 

W. H. Smith, Danville Board of Education. 


“What Can a State- 
Wide Organization of Board Members Ac- 
complish for Education in Kentucky?” (No 
person to use more than five minutes.) 

H. B. Schuerman, Carrollton Board of 
Education. 

Mrs. Frank L. McVey, Lexington Board of 
Education. 

Wayne Lewis, Ashland Board of Education. 
Ed. Pfleuger, Covington Board of Education. 
Allen Burk, Chairman, Christian County 
Board of Education. 

Mrs. Thomas Dulin, Fayette County Board 
of Education. 

W. M. Wilson, Columbia, Kentucky, Presi- 
dent Department of Superintendents, K.E. A. 
J. O. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Fulton, Kentucky. 

T. W. Oliver, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pikeville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. B. W. Whittaker, State President, Ken- 
tucky Parent-Teacher Association. 

Mrs. Marie Turner, Superintendent Breathitt 
County Schools. 

T. O. Hall, Superintendent of Schools, Green- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Business Session and Election of Officers and 
Committees for the ensuing year. 


a 


° 


a 


Library Group Conference 
Camille Semonin, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Chapel, Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets. 


“Library Instruction: A Co-operative Adven- 


ture’—-Althea Currin, Librarian Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Advance from the Hickory Stick”—Mrs. 
Hammond cag Bryan Station High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 
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“The Outlook for Kentucky School Libraries, 
April, 1937”—Ruth L. Theobald, Supervisor 
Public School Libraries, Frankfort, Ky. 
Business Meeting. 


Informal Tea. 


Conference of Attendance Officers 


Roy M. James, Hartford, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Main Dining Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. 


“The Hindrances of the Census and Attend- 
ance Program’’—Oran P, Lawler, Attendance 
Officer, Grayson County School District. 


“The Ways to Overcome These Hindrances”’ 
—B. F. Austin, Attendance Officer, Union 
County School District. 

“The Status of the State Census and Attend- 
ance Program’’—Moss Walton, State Director 
of Census and Attendance. 

Report of Committees. 


Election of Officers. 


Division of Psychology 


Edward Lee Newbury, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Parlors B and C, Kentucky Hotel. 


Z 


“The Primitive as a Foil to the Civilized in 
Social Psychology”—Ellis Freeman, Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 


“An Attempted Verification of the Differ- 
ential Clinical Symptoms of Two Psychotic 
Groups’—Martha Fugett, University of 
Kentucky. 


“A Validating Technique for Constructing 
General Achievement Tests Applied to the 
Construction of an English Test for Kentucky 
College and High School Students’”—T. E. 
McMullen, Kentucky Wesleyan and Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


“The Influence of Focal and Peripheral Vision 
upon Accuracy in Dart Throwing’—L. M. 
Baker, Berea College. 


“Individual Differences in Neuro-physio- 
logical Response to Deception and the Altera- 
tions Produced by Changes in the Psychophys- 
iological State’—Ralph R. Brown, United 
States Public Health Service. 


. Business Meeting, including election of Officers. 


American Association of Physics 


Teachers 


KENTUCKY CHAPTER 


D. M. Bennett, University of Louisville, presiding 


Time—Saturday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Physics Building, University of Louisville. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 
“Change in the Teaching of Physics’’—Harold 
P. Adams, Bryan Station High School. 


“Must a Superintendent Use_ Tricks’— 
William Harris, Gallatin County High School. 


“The High School Award’”—Jarvis Todd, 
University of Kentucky. 


“A Co-operative Testing Program’’—Martin 
Sweets, Witherspoon College High School. 


“New Demonstrations of Old Principles’ — 
O. T. Koppius, University of Kentucky. 


“A Course in Physics for High Schools’’— 
Bruce Vance, Kenwood Hill. 


“Report of the Committee on Pre-college 
Physics’’—Charles Hire, Murray State Teach- 
ers College. 


“The Camera Craft Traveling Salon” —D. M. 
Bennett, University of Louisville. 


N. Y. A. GUIDANCE SECTION 


Otts C. Amis, Loutsville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Main Dining Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


i. 


“The National Aspect of the National Youth 
Administration”—Richard R. Brown, Deputy 
Executive Director. 


“Report of National Committee on N. Y. A. 
Educational Policies and Procedures’”—Dr. 
Raymond A. Kent, President, University of 
Louisville. 


“The National Youth Administration’ Work 
Program for Out-of-Schoo! Youth”—Smith G. 
Ross, N. Y. A. County Supervisor for 
McCreary County. 


“The Place of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in the State Educational Program’’— 
Hon. Harry W. Peters, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


‘“‘How Schoo! Aid Operates in My Schools’’— 
R. F. Flege, Superintendent, Irvine City 
Schools. 


“What the National Youth Administration 
Has Found Out About Kentucky’s Youth’’— 
Robert K. Salyers, Deputy State N. Y. A. 
Director. 
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Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association 


Betty Heffernan, Southern Junior High School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. AppreEss: Paul H. Teschner, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Health and Public Safety, Chicago. 


2. Business Meeting. 
SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Gymnasium, Columbia Auditorium. 


1. Game Demonstration—Directed by Louis 


Charmoli, Southern Junior High School, 
Louisville. 


Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association 


AFFILIATED WiTH Music Epucators NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE AND KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


C. E. Norman, Anchorage, presiding 


First SESSION 


Time—Thursday, 7:30 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


Meeting of Board of Directors 
SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Parlor B, Seelbach Hotel. 


General Meeting and Election of Officers 


Kentucky High School Coaches’ 
Association 
J. R. Mountjoy, Danville High School, Danville, 
presiding 
First SESSION 


Time—Thursday, 7:30 P. M. 
Piace—St. Xavier High School. 


1. “Problems in the Coaching of Football’— 
Sweede Anderson, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


General Business Meeting. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 9:45 A. M. 
Place—St. Xavier High School. 


FOOTBALL CLINIC 


9:45—Call to Order—J. R. Mountjoy, Danville. 
10:00-10:20—“‘The Development and Play of:a 
Center”—Ed Kubale, Centre College. 
10:25-10:45—“The Development and Play of a 
Guard’”—Nick Denes, Corbin, Ky. 
10:50-11:10—“‘The Development and Play of a 
Tackle’—Ray Ross, Mayfield, Ky. 
11:15-11:35—"‘Quarterback Strategy’-—Wallace 


Butts, Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Special Announcements 


Dr. R. E. Jaggers will conduct the conference on 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN ART, Music, AND 
PuysicaL Epucation in the Derby Room of 
the Brown Hotel on Wednesday, April 14th, 
at 10:00 A. M. 


. R. E. Jaggers will conduct the conference on 
STANDARDS FOR TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
in the Derby Room of the Brown Hotel, 
Wednesday, April 14th, at 2:00 P. M. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will hold a recep- 
tion for all alumni and friends on Thursday 
evening, April 15th, from 10:00 to 12:00, in the 
Ball Room of the Brown Hotel. 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION will main- 
tain headquarters during the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association in the South Room just off 
the mezzanine floor of the Brown Hotel. 


Executive Committee of KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH will meet in Parlor B, 
Kentucky Hotel, at 1:30 P. M., on Thursday, 
April 15th. 


Executive Committee, KENTUCKY COUNCIL FOR THE 
SociAL StupiEs, will meet in Parlor C, Ken- 
tucky Hotel, at 1:30 P. M., on Thursday, 
‘April 15th. 


The annual CourRIER-JOURNAL SPELLING BEE will 
take place at the Memorial Auditorium on 
Thursday afternoon, April 15th. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
LUNCHEON will be held Thursday, April 15th, 
in the Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel, at 
12:15 P.M. Please make reservations with Miss 
Margaret Egner, Theodore Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Kentucky, by noon, April 
14, 1937. Price, $0.75 per plate. 


THE GUIDANCE SECTION of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association will hold its breakfast on 
Friday morning, April 16th, at 7:45 o’clock in 
the Louis XVI Room, on the mezzanine floor of 
the Brown Hotel. Please make reservations 
by noon on Thursday, April 15th, with Miss 
Marguerite Reasor, 875 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The annual KENtTucKy EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
RECEPTION AND BALL will be held in the Ball 
Room of the Brown Hotel on Friday evening, 
April 16th, beginning at 10:00 o’clock. Dress 
informal. 
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THE KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SocIETY will have 
a luncheon in the Red Room of the Seelbach 
Hotel, Friday, April 16th, at 12:30 P. M. 
Reservations may be made with Miss Evelyn 
J. Schneider, Secretary, 2207 Alta Avenue, 
ey Kentucky. Telephone Highland 


THE KENTuCKy ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
will hold a joint dinner meeting with the Ken- 
tucky Branch of the A. A. U. W. on Wednesday, 
April 14th, at 6:15 P. M., in the Roof Garden 
of the Brown Hotel. All women who serve as 
advisers to girls in high school or college are 
cordially invited to make reservations not later 
than Tuesday evening with Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, 
Dean of Women, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Tickets $1.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
will be held on Friday, April 16th, at 12:30 
P. M., in the South Alcove of the Brown Hotel. 
The guest speaker will be Dr. Charles H. Judd. 
All members and friends are invited. Reserva- 
tions at the door. 


THE Music Section LUNCHEON will be held Thurs- 
day, April 15th, at 12:30 P. M., in the Ball 
Room of the Seelbach Hotel. Make reserva- 
tions with Mr. Price Doyle, Box 95, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


THE VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM will be supple- 
mented by a showing of “Harmony Lane” 
(The Life of Stephen Foster), in the Roof 
Garden of the Brown Hotel, Friday evening, 
April 16th, at 10:45 P. M. 


Announcements of Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, and Dinners 


Art Section—Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M., 
Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


BEREA ALUMNI—Dinner, Thursday, 6:00 P. M., 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 
P. M., Parlor D, Kentucky Hotel. 


CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS—Luncheon, 
Thursday, 12:15 P. M., Main Dining Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS— 
Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., Parlor A, 
Kentucky Hotel. 


EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Breakfast, 
sew 7:30 A. M., Roof Garden, Brown 
otel. 


Kentucky CounciIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS— 
Dinner, ‘Thursday, 6:30 P. M., Main Dining 
Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


GEORGETOWN CoLLEGE—Luncheon, Thursday, 12:30 
P.M. Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


GuimwancE—Breakfast, Friday, 7:45 A. M., Louis 
XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 
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Home Economics—Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M., 
Ball Room, Pendennis Club, 218 W. Walnut. 


InDusTRIAL Arts Epucation—Luncheon, Friday, 
12:30 P. M., Main Dining Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Kappa Detta Pi—Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 A. M., 
French Village, Heyburn Building. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN AND 
A. A. U. W.—Dinner, Wednesday, 6:15 P. M., 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


KentucKy HEALTH AND PHysIcAL EDUCATION As- 
sOCIATION—Luncheon, Thursday, 12:30 P. M., 
Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


Kentucky Hicu ScHoo,t ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION— 
Dinner, Thursday, 6:00 P. M., Ball Room, 
Brown Hotel. 


KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SociETY— Luncheon, 
Friday, 12:30 P. M., Red Room, Seelbach 
Hotel. 


KENTUCKY WESLEYAN CoLLEGE—Luncheon, Thurs- 
day, 12:15 P. M., South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 


MorEHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Breakfast, 
Friday, 7:00 A. M., Bluegrass Room, Brown 
Hotel. 


Murray StaTtE TEACHERS CoLLEGE—Breakfast, 
Friday, 8:00 A. M., Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Music Section—Luncheon, Thursday, 12:30P. M., 
Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


Past PrEsIDENTs—Breakfast, Saturday, 7:30 A. M., 
Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION—Luncheon, 
Friday, 12:15 P. M., Parlors Band C, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


7:30 


Pat Detta Kappa—Breakfast, Thursday, 


A. M., French Village. 


SPECIAL EpucaTIon AssociATion—Luncheon, Wed- 
nesday, 12:00 P. M., Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


SPEECH SEcTION—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., 
Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


SUPERVISORS AND PRINCIPALS Group—Breakfast, 
Friday, 7:30 A. M., South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE—Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 
A. M., Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHIcAGco ALuMNI—Luncheon, Fri- 
day, 12:30 P. M., South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTion—Lunch- 
eon, Thursday, 12:15 P. M., Roof Garden, 
Brown Hotel. 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Breakfast, 
Friday, 7:30 A. M., Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 
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The Kentucky Council of Teach- 
ers of English 


By F. J. Davis, 
duPont Manual Training High School 


WHEN the English section of the Ken- 

tucky Education Association met in 
April, 1936, a group of interested teachers 
remained after the program to consider the 
formation of a State organization for Eng- 
lish teachers. It was felt that such a body 
would provide an agency for affiliation with 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, that it would promote the teaching of 
English generally throughout the State, 
and that it would provide a means of pro- 
fessional advancement for its members. 
Considerable interest was shown and 
several definite steps were taken. Dues 
were decided upon, and over thirty paid 
before leaving the meeting. A director was 
elected, and was instructed to seek affilia- 
tion with the National Council and to form 
an executive committee. 


Since that time affiliation with the Na- 
tional Council has been completed, and the 
Kentucky Council is a member in good 
standing until August 1, 1937. The names 
of the members of the executive committee 
were published in the December, 1936, 
number of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Since that time the name of Mr. Herbert 
Drennon, Murray State Teachers College, 
has been added to the committee list. This 
group will confer before the meeting of the 
English section, April 15th, and arrange to 
lay before the general body plans for com- 
pleting the organization and for future 
activities. Any inquiries on the part of 
those interested may be addressed,to any 
member of the committee. 


Other groups in the State are active. The 
newly organized Kentucky Council of 
Social Studies Teachers prepared an ambi- 
tious program and held a two-day meeting 
at Western Teachers College in November, 
1936. We are all acquainted with the 
work of the Kentucky Classical Associa- 
tion. It seems highly desirable that the 
English Council bestir itself and arrange 
for a fall meeting at some central point. 


To accomplish anything worthwhile it is 
necessary that the Council have wide- 
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spread support. All English teachers in 
the schools of the State (public, private, and 
parochial) are eligible for active member- 
ship, and all are urged to attend, not only 
the meeting of the English section of the 
Kentucky Education Association, but also 
the business meeting which will follow. At 
this meeting a constitution will be pre- 
sented for adoption, and a panel of officers 
will be elected for the coming year. By the 
interest shown at the April meeting the 
officers will be able to judge the possibility 
of widened activities and of a place in 
the educational sun for the Kentucky 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book CompaANny—R. F. Grizzell, Box 115, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss a 366 West Broadway, Dan- 
vill 
H.R. om, Ashland, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. HeatH & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HoucHtTon MIFFLIN CompaNny—Mr. Thomas O. 
Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


LaIpLaw BroTtHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN CoMPpANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 

Nicholasville a Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Ranp-McNALLy Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


Scott, FORESMAN AND ComMPpANY—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 


SILvER-BurRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 


SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING ComPpANY—Mr. H. A. 
Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowiing 
Green, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING ComMPANY—Mr. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THe Joun C. Winston ComPpANY—Mr. Lee Me- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wortp Boox EncycLtopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
1006 So. Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 


John L. 
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K. €. A. Honor Roll 


April, 


Counties Superintendents 


Wm. Harris 
Colonel Hammonds 
M. J. Belew 
Coleman Reynolds 
Roland Roberts 
Beckham Combs 
George Messer 
ARERR cine cpaice cn scene mea J. D. Begley 
OO A ee er John W. Clarkson 
MERCER Wm. W. Ensminger 
McLEAn O. W. Wallace 
SEAM 6 som ss Sus Gets oh John W. Selph 
DUM RAN Crist aces pucote J. O. Webster 
PULASKI 
ROCKCASTLE 
RUSSELL 


JACKSON 
JESSAMINE 


Claude Hightower 
WASHINGTON............. J. F. McWhorter 
WoopDFoRD James B. Heird 


Independent Districts Superintendents 


AM BORO 2 Shia sgse tae E. E. Tarter 

BEVIER-CLEATON SCHOOL, 
Cleaton 

BRGDHEAD 


Robert H. Shaver 
D. A. Robbins 
Leon Cook 

A. L. Townsend 
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Independent Districts Superintendents 


CARLISLE E. E. Pfanstiel 
SAW ROEIIION . 6:5 -3:5:0;5.0.6:0/9 0.0: 93810 Paul B. Boyd 
CO ee W. L. Gonterman 
DAWSON SPRINGS 
EASTERN JUNIOR HiGuH, Louisville. .S. V. Noe 
DTC na a ee W. G. Puryear 
FALMOUTH L. H. Lutes 
DOA CL ee eres C. H. Jaggers 
HARRODSBURG W. W. Ensminger 
TIENDERSON:. «6% o0 0s 5655 sc00 C. E. Dudley 
IRVINE 
Kincs MountTAIN 
LANCASTER C. H. Purdom 
LAWRENCEBURG Chas. O. Ryan 
OTC a eee H. V. McClure 
MADISONVILLE Harper Gatton 
MAYFIELD K. R. Patterson 
BIT WERNON..05..0555...- W. R. Champion 
PEMBROKE L. W. Allen 
SCOTTSVILLE 
BRBRWI cewesicned.s vsaes J. Darrell Timmons 
SHEPHERDSVILLE Wm. F. Russell 
SOUTHGATE Boyd Howard 
STURGIS Fred Schultz 
St. HELENS Edward Updyke 
VANCEBURG O. L. Mullikin 
FACULTY, WESTERN STATE TEACHERS 

COLLEGE, Bowling Green. .H. H. Cherry 
WILLIAMSBURG E. T. Mackey 
LOUISVILLE 

Ellen C. Semple School. Minnie L. Burks 


D. O. Roberts 


C. W. Starns 


VN. E. A. Honor Roll 


CaLuHoun City ScHoots. . Marshall E. Hearin 


Emerson School Lillian Logan 











1937 
Summer Session ® 


Michigan State College 
June 21 —July 30 


The 24th annual session offers 250 courses from 40 
departments. Graduate and undergraduate credit. 
Six profitable weeks in beautiful surroundings. Rec- 
reational opportunities. Catalog mailed free on 
request. Write—Director of Summer Session, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER 
AND PERSONALITY, By Dr. GEORGE 
HERBERT Betts, Late Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Research, North- 
western University. Epitep By Dr. Ray- 
monD A. Kent, President, University of 
Louisville, formerly Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Kansas, and Dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University. 

This book is all that its name implies. 
Dr. George Herbert Betts’ last book, not 
finished at the time of his sudden death, 
had really been in the making for twenty- 
five years, and is the result of his rich 
experiences during all these years as a 
student, writer, and teacher in three impor- 
tant fields of education: Psychology, Soci- 
ology, and Religious Education. 

To my mind, he has the formula for the 
only sane program in Character Education. 
He sought means and methods that would 
build attitudes, ideals, interests, and mo- 
tives which would guide people into the 
right conduct which in turn would produce 
improved personality and character. 

Doctor Betts’ approach to all his prob- 
lems is scientific and sound. He keeps to 
the point that the practice of basic funda- 
mentals of life will alone produce the 
character we desire. The rigid adherence 
to the practice of a few of these basic funda- 
mentals eliminates the necessity for pro- 
viding for others. In other words, some of 
the more worthwhile ideals are funda- 
mental enough to include many others. 


He keeps clearly in mind the older con- 
cepts of everything that enters into the 
study, and looks at these from the newer 
viewpoint, using all the new without losing 
any of the old. 

He is very clear in his treatment of the 
environmental factors without doing any 
violence to initiative and individual re- 
sponsibility. 

His experience as a teacher and writer 
in the field of Religious Education furnishes 
him with the knowledge of the important 
contribution that religion makes to charac- 
ter education. He shows the importance 
of beliefs in the formation of character, the 
importance of the acceptance of an ideal in 
the change of conduct. 

Again, he clearly recognizes the physical 
life in its importance in the formation of 
character. This is in accord with every- 
thing that is new in education. He shows 
clearly the importance of proper diagnosis 
of maladjustments and treatment to 
remedy them. In fact, he brings to us in 
this volume the best thought of our time as 
this thought is found in the physical, 
social, psychological, and religious fields, 
and brings it to us in clear, simple language 
and thought. 

This is a book every teacher and every 
parent should read and study. 

Doctor Kent, in editing this volume, 
Doctor Hill and Doctor Stout in their contri- 
butions, have made possible for us one of 
the clearest, sanest, and best books brought 
to us in recent years in perhaps the most 
important field of our entire educational 
program. 











FLOOD PHOTO-POSTCARDS 


100 DIFFERENT VIEWS—SET OF 32—FOR 50c POSTPAID 


FLOOD MAP OF LOUISVILLE 


42x28 inches—in 4 colors—showing flooded areas throughout Louisville. Prepared from drawings by En- 


gineering Dept., Commissioner of Sewers, Louisville. Ilustrated. 50c Postpaid. 


AGENTS WANTED—CAN DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
Water-Soaked Books, Documents, Bookkeeping Supplies Reconditioned 
STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


(4 Trunk Lines) 


Phone JAckson 8211 
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Foundations of Character 
and Personality 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Social Adjustment 
By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 


Late Professor of Education and Director of Research, Northwestern University 


Edited By RAYMOND A. KENT 
President, University of Louisville; Formerly Dean, School of Education, University 
of Kansas; and Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern University 


This volume is a lasting result of leadership in the field of character education. 
Dr. Betts has been known as one of the outstanding pioneers in the movement 
to secure right emphasis in education upon character and personality—known 
as a research authority, as a scholar, as a teacher, and as a writer. 

Dr. Betts’ leadership has extended in this field to the establishing of procedures 
for the collection of data; to research for original source materials; to scientific 
study of the problems and materials involved; to carrying on investigations in 
public schools and in various related institutions; to the setting up and administer- 
ing of courses of study in character education, and thus to the influencing of 
fundamental changes in the modern and progressive school curricula of the 
country. : 

These basic devotions of Dr. Betts which have led to means and methods for 
the development of attitudes, ideals, interests and motives, that result in im- 
proved conduct, and finally in improved character and personality—are truly 
and completely reflected in FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER AND 
PERSONALITY. 

The rounding out of this volume in completed form, and the interpretation 
of the subject matter field up to the very time of publication—-February, 1937— 
were brought to perfect fruition by the editorship of Dr. Kent. The editor was 
closely associated with the author and his works for years, as a personal friend 
and as a professional colleague. 

Dr. Kent went over the manuscript at different stages of its preparation, and 
was in a position to contribute even more than distinctive editorial services. 
He personally was able through important contacts to include findings of the 
most recent scientific studies with respect to delinquency and other phases of 
character development. He accounted for readings and approvals and added 
contributions by recognized authorities in the related fields of psychology, general 
education, religious education, and medicine. 

This volume promises to be a real standard in its field for many years to come. 
The net wholesale price for all school use is $1.50, f.o.b. publishers. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
I Meaning of Character and Personality VIII Early Patterns of Social Behavior 

II Social Adjustment and Mastery IX Attitudes as Motives 

III Maladjusted Personalities X Ideals as Motives 

IV The Perverse Personality XI Beliefs and Knowledge as Motives 

V Physical Foundations of Personality XII Social Codes as Standards of Behavior 

VI Selective Response in Social Situations XIII Self-Criticism and Moral Compulsion 
VII Basic Motives in Conduct XIV Integration of Character and Personality 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis New York City 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS! 
THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


By Abrams — Bodley — Thurston 


HOME GEOGRAPHY (A Combined Basal Text and Workbook) 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 
NQRTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Each text is accompanied by a superior workbook covering all required 

activities which cannot be included in the text itself. 
The Unusual Teachability of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES isa major reason for their re- 
markable success. They are rich and full in content, simple in style, superior in teaching aids, out- 
standing in their map and illustration program, beautifully and durably bound in waterproof cloth. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES completely meets the requirements of the 
leading courses of study in the country, including— 


THE THIRTY-SECOND YEARBOOK 


of the National Society for the Study of Education, which is devoted exclusively to a study 
of the subject of geography. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 






































AT THE LOUISVILLE MEETING 


You will receive a cordial welcome at Booth 37-38 


ASK TO SEE 
The U n it- Activ ity A series which is unrivaled in its objectives 


and unequaled in its achievement. Every 
growing boy and girl should have the op- 


R Ca c i n g S er ; es portunity to read and enjoy this series. 
By Nila Banton Smith 


In addition to this outstanding series of basal readers you will be interested in seeing such 
well-known supplementary reading series as THE NATURE HOUR, by Nicol, Levenson, and 
Kahn; THE WORLD'S CHILDREN SERIES, by Virginia Olcott; and the Emma Serl books— 
EVERYDAY DOINGS AT HOME, EVERYDAY DOINGS IN HEALTHVILLE, IN FABLE- 
LAND, IN THE ANIMAL WORLD, and WORKADAY DOINGS ON THE FARM. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
FALLEN CAMPBELL, Representative, 119 Shelby Street, Frankfort 
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COMMUNITY LIFE 
READERS, Grades 2 and 3. 
Supplementary books about The 
Postman, The Dairy, The Market, 
The Grocery Store, 51c net. 

















TREASURE CHEST OF 
LITERATURE, Gds. 4—8, 


Ranging in size from 568 pages to 
648 pages, 74c net and 86c net. 




















HoucHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street 
Boston, Mass. 














WORKBOOKS FOR THE 

OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE 

SERIES---Inexpensive and 
Efficient teaching tools. 




















EXPRESSING YOURSELF 
by Wade, Blossom and Eaton 


A High School Grammar and Com- 
position for the average pupil. 

















| Harry M. Hebden |——__ 








Write for 
Free Materials 





|_| Thomas 0. Williams i 























The Difficulties in Eighth-Grade 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 20) 


not so much difficulty as some of the 
previous investigations have indicated. 

The findings of this study relative to the 
most difficult of the fundamental processes 
seem to indicate that division is the most 
difficult of the fundamental integral opera- 
tions for the eighth-grade pupils, then 
come in order—subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and addition. 

The part of this study which had to do 
with the rating of the topics of eighth-grade 
arithmetic according to difficulty seemed 
to indicate that none of the topics of the 
subject have been fully mastered by the 
pupils, for the lowest percentage of error 
of any of the topics is more than thirty-six 


per cent of the total problems attempted. 
However, the topics of common and 
decimal fractions appear to have been 
more fully mastered by these pupils than 
the other five topics—algebra, business 
problems, measurements, percentage, and 
interest, and the miscellaneous group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of this investigation it 
seems that these conclusions can be made 
concerning the difficulties of eighth-grade 
arithmetic for the pupils: 


1. The most difficult combinations, 
generally, are those composed of the large 
digits. 

2. The zero combinations cause diffi- 
culty, to a limited extent, for these pupils. 


3. Of the fundamental processes, divi- 








FOR GOOD 
POSITIONS 
FOR GOOD 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Secretars—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg._ 


Write for list of agen- 
cies recognized and 
recommended by 


Rochester, N. Y. leading educators 
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SOMETIME YOU MAY 
NEED TO BORROW 


Household Finance 
Loans to Teachers by Mail 


NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS REQUIRED 
JUST YOUR SIGNATURE 


@ Many teachers have told us it’s comforting to know 
that they can borrow at Household Finance if they 
should ever need to. Sometimes bills accumulate or 
emergencies arise and extra cash is the only way out. 
Should this happen to you, Household Finance will 
loan you the money you require quickly, privately. 
You alone sign for your loan. Payments may be spread 
over many months if you wish. If not convenient for 
you to call at one of our offices, you may arrange for 
your loan by mail. 


Counsel in Money Management 


At Household Finance a loan frequently becomes part 
of a constructive plan to reorganize the borrower's 
financial affairs and put them on a sound basis. By giv- 
ing aid in budgeting and better money management 
Household has helped hundreds of teachers to get 
permanently out of debt. To promote sound personal 
finances Household has published a series of pam- 
phlets on better buymanship and money management. 
Many homeeconomics teachers use these publications 
for reference and as classroom manuals. 

You may get acquainted with Household’s service 
by calling at the nearest office. Or mail the coupon 
for complete details so you will have the information 
handy for future reference. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated 

Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

3rd F1., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 
CINCINNATI, O. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


sion is the most difficult, and subtraction 
is second in rank of difficulty. 


4, Of the seven topics considered in this 
study, all seem to cause some difficulty for 
eighth grade pupils, but the topics of 
algebra, business problems, measurements, 
percentage, and interest, and the miscel- 
laneous group appear to cause the most 
trouble for these pupils. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are sug- 
gested as a result of this study: 


1. Classroom teachers will find it a 
good practice to apply a technique similar 
to that used in this investigation to locate 
the difficulties of individual pupils, and also 
to carefully analyze all supplementary ma- 
terials before selecting them for classroom 
use. 


2. There is an apparent need for a work- 
book for the eighth grade which contains 
drill material proportional to the difficulties 
of the subject. 


This work has suggested to the writer at 
least two parts of this subject which need 
further investigation, these are: 


a. The technical vocabulary difficul- 
ties in arithmetic for eighth grade 
ae. | pupils, oe 
b. The analysis of workbooks con- 
sidering the distribution of the 
contents, and the practical value 

of the materials contained for 

pupils of eighth grade arithmetic. 





. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 14-17, 1937 





Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 


hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











dmsuat I desire $0 bervew $ 











VACATION WORK 


Our firm gives employment to a number of college 
trained people each vacation. The work is inter- 
esting and pays well. Write for information. 
Selections made daily at this season of the year. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1110 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLOG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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thesentod w BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT FOR @ Unusual and unique in that it produces a per- 
eS fect dgennrng wheel. far bagel pa and 
much greater brilliancy of color and tone are 
PROGRESSIVE ARTCRAPT possible through the use of this remarkable new 
set of Artista Water Colors. For example, the 
yellow mixed with one of the blues produces 
a most brilliant emerald green. 

A N F W The new Artista No. 09 Eight-Color Assortment, 
with Special Artista Color Scale Booklet, will be 
sent postpaid for 35 cents. 

V | RB RA Ny T ASSO RT M F N if This Booklet shows a whole field of colors which 
can be produced by intermixing the colors in 
f this No. 09 assortment. 


. Shown also are two color wheels—one using 
. the three primaries, the other using the three 
primaries and two of the supplementary colors. 

Manufactured only by thes 


rey Pig SMITH CO. " 
aaa __Dept 47D, * 42nd St. New_York = ry 
WAT : R C 0 L 0 R S CU RINNEY & SMITH CO. 2 


| Dept. 47D 41 East 42nd ‘Street, New York 
| Enclosed find 35 cents. Please send box of Artista 
No. 09 and New Artista Color Scale Booklet. 


A well known Art Director declares: } ome 


“This is the finest set of colors I have ever used. | 
They have brilliancy, are most flexible regarding Address 








mixing, and give a crisp resulting color possess- 
ing a lot of action, response and possibilities of 
untold mixtures of brilliant color.” 











SUMMER SESSION OF 1937 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


INTERSESSION TWO REGULAR TERMS EIGHT WEEKS TERM 
June 7 = June 19 June 21 - July 27 and July 27 - Aug. 28 June 14 - Aug. 7 


A FRIENDLY INSTITUTION - - - 


Personal guidance in degree programs. Regular faculty available during 
the summer. Classes of a size to permit personal contacts of instructors 
and students. 

Recreational opportunities include guided excursions, grand opera (special 
rates to summer students), lectures, recitals, swimming, tennis, and all 
the resources of a great city. 

Courses rich in human interest—John Dewey teaches ‘Philosophy of 
Education’? in Intersession; new courses on current social problems; 
demonstration school with activity program; one hundred twenty-five 
courses in Education and Liberal Arts. 

Moderate costs—good living conditions. Dormitories; Commons in new 
Student Union; beautiful hill-top campus. 

Send your name and address on margin of this page for illustrated booklet and 
complete details. Address: 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, 
Director, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 


Danville, Kentucky 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Founded 1819 


FOR CULTURE AND FOR 
CHARACTER 


Summer session begins June 8. Spe- 
cial courses offered to meet require- 
ments of teachers’ certificates 


Next regular session begins Septem- 
ber 13. Full curriculum in arts 
and sciences. 


JAMES H. HEWLETT, Ph.D. 
Acting President 
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TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


A Glorious Past A Successful Present 
A Promising Future 


VVV 


Students planning to attend college this summer are urged 
to send for catalogue and other detailed information. 


Courses offered in Astronomy, Biology, Bible, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, English, Expression, French, 
German, History, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religious Education, and Sociology. 


VVV 
First summer term, June 7-July 10 
Second summer term, July 12-August 14 
1937-'38 session opens September 7 
ADDRESS DEPT. A 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
LEXINGTON, KY. 








CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


m 

Lue UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. U) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Piease send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog—— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 


Name. 





Street and No 





City and State. 





Iscritto 


I ons 
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“to me travel means not just trans- 

portation—but bright new scenes, 

congenial people—and dollars left for 
spending as | please!” 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those who /ove life 
—those who want to get the most from every mile of each trip (not 
only in dollar value, but in pleasant human experiences, nearness 
to nature at its loveliest, a ciose-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and improved trans- 
portation are traveling the Greyhound way—and saving millions 
of dollars doing it! The luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively 
Greyhound, are writing a brilliant new chapter in highway travel 
—with special emphasis on 
smooth-riding comfort, time 
saving, and amazing economy. 


—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 140 
pictures and descriptions of America’s most 
amazing and unusual things and places. Fine 
D for classes—or for your own entertainment. 
Just send the coupon. 








THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
801 N. Limestone, Lexington, Ky., eM 
illustrated booklet. ‘‘This Amazing America,’’ f 
of strange and unusual things and places, fully 

bed and ctured. If you want special informa- 
tion, fares and schedules on any trip, jot down place 
you wish to visit on margin below. 


Name. 
NaS 


Address 
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EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 





During the K. E. A. visit the Eastern booth in 
the lobby of the Brown Hotel. 


Alumni, former students, and friends are invited to the Eastern breakfast, 
Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel, 7:30 Friday morning, April 16. 
Tickets, 50c. 


Tickets can be purchased in advance by writing Sam Beckley, Alumni 
Secretary. They will be on sale at the Eastern booth until Thursday 
afternoon, April 15. 





High School Day, May 7 First Summer Term, June 14-July 16 
Music Camp, June 14-July 17 Second Summer Term, July 19-Aug. 20 


For information write: 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 














< 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


Louisville Harold E. Harter, Mgr. Kentucky 
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WELCOME K.E.A. VISITORS 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
When in Our City for the Convention 





OUR SALESMEN 
Si’? Hart ‘*Mic’’ McDaniel ‘*Dick’’ Smith 
and ‘‘Red’’ Redd 


will be on hand with their cars and subject to your command. 


OUR EXHIBIT BOOTH AND SHOWROOM 
MIGHT ALSO INTEREST YOU 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311-13 West Main Street Louisville, Kentucky 








lr children like to chew 
gum, let them. It’s good for 
them. In fact, it’s impor- 
tant al] through their pre-school and school 
years. Chewing gum every day five to ten 
minutes, especially after eating, helps keep 
their teeth scoured clean and white and 
is an aid to mouth health. There is a rea- 
son, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 


FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: 
PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE (keep teeth clean) DEN- 
TISTS CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


| University research forms the basis of our advertising. 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
9 


Rosebank, Staten island, New York. 











Albert Chidester, 
College Box 455, 
Berea, Ky. 











ADVENTURES 
IN LANGU; wer 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burveson, CasH and McCork_e 


This is a series of practice books in English for the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades—textbooks for the pupils to write in. 





The colors and designs of the books will intrigue 
pupils and teachers alike. The page is attractive; A 
there are illustrations throughout. Each book invites ADVENTURES 
the pupil, who is further charmed when he finds that IN mee AGE 


he himself is to score his exercises. 


No one can learn to write or speak correctly by 
reading about the parts of speech and about the proc- 
esses of grammar. Grammar learned functionally 
is the sine qua non of cultured speech and writing. 
The textbook or practice book in grammar that in- 
troduces the parts of speech and the elements of a 
sentence functionally is the wise book. 


The normal pupil has the urge for expression. It is for teacher and text- 
book to help him to become articulate. There is nothing like a good series of 
practice books to strike off the shackles of inarticulateness. 


From a review in Louisiana Schools by Miss AMy Hinricus of New Orleans 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Adtlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















